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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 

Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material is 
found in the quarterly, Adult Bible Course), the International 
Lesson Series (the students’ material is found in Wesley Quarter- 
ly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible Lessons), and the Adult Fel- 
— Series (the students’ material is found in Adult Stu- 

ent). 

Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. ““The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and ““The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 

ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph, the Chapel at Duke University, 
by Jim Nabors) 
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These representatives of labor and management in big industry are: Harry L. Jenter, Benjamin F. Fairless, David 
J. McDonald, Walter F. Mumford, and Walter L. Longnecker. 


PERSONS count in Industry 


By WALTER L. LONGNECKER * 


As general superintendent of one of United 
States Steel Corporation’s large steel finishing 
mills employing some three thousand individuals, 
I am mystified and a bit concerned with certain 
ideas in existence concerning human relations 
in modern industry. 

All too often at a civic luncheon or in a friend’s 
living room with persons who are not associated 
with industry, these ideas quickly come into 
focus. However they are expressed, these amount 
to saying, “Why is it that persons don’t count in 
big industry?” 

It is mystifying because, generally, the indi- 
vidual who confronts one with this question pos- 
Sesses all the fine attributes one expects in a 
God-fearing person. He is usually well read, in- 





w. Mr. Longnecker is general superintendent of the Cuyahoga 
orks, American Steel and Wire Division, United States Steel 
Corporation. 


telligent, full of zeal, and—above all—warmed 
with a helpful concern for the welfare of man- 
kind in general. 

It is surprising, because the conduct of our 
business affairs is to the contrary. Much exists 
in big industry to confirm the truth that “persons 
do count in industry.” 

The gentle accuser somehow or other hasn’t 
come to see the picture we see so graphically. On 
the other hand, industry hasn’t taken advantage 
of all its opportunities to tell the world how really 
important we know our employees are to the 
success of business. 

It is apparent that these friends and acquaint- 
ances are most sincere; and yet we, too, are sin- 
cere. A man’s beliefs and emotions are largely in- 
fluenced by the things he sees and reads. This 
has been so since time immemorial. 








It is natural that thoughtful people should be 
concerned with human problems that arise when- 
ever reverses or seeming injustices occur. In 
addition, the literature of the first half of this cen- 
tury is well flavored with the stories of sweat- 
shops, labor baiting, industrial barons, and the 
raw conflicts common to the birth of practically 
every big movement in history. And, too, there 
are still living many persons who are quite vocal 
in relating their experiences of the stormy days 
when industry in this nation was born. 

Most executives are aware of the excesses and 
omissions of industry in the past. They see rem- 
nants of it among some of the people who came 
up “in the old school.” For the most part, how- 
ever, these have changed, but the stories of the 
past are in flaming contrast to the situation as it 
exists today. 

There are many signs—“tender branches and 
leaves broken forth’—that dramatize big indus- 
try’s genuine concern for the individual. 

Some persons think that the profit motive on 
the part of management indicates her lack of 
interest in the welfare of her employees. This is 
not true. Enlightened management has learned 
that happy employees produce more profit than 
unhappy ones. 


INDUSTRY’s CONCERN 


While there are always exceptions—and these 
are the ones we hear the most about—it is pretty 
generally true that big industry today is con- 
cerned in the matter of human relations. Respon- 
sible executives have centered their sights on this 
area. Consider this statement by Chairman Clar- 
ence Francis of General Foods: 

“You can buy a man’s time, you can buy a 
man’s physical presence at a given place; you can 
even buy a measured number of skilled muscular 
actions per hour a day. But you cannot buy en- 
thusiasm; you cannot buy initiative; you cannot 
buy loyalty; you cannot buy the devotion of 
heart, mind, and soul. You have to earn these 
things... .” 

And again, as stated by Morris Sayre, president 
of Corn Products Refining Company: 

“An active social conscience . . . and individual 
recognition of social responsibilities will compel 
us, as individuals, to test every managerial prac- 
tice, measure every policy by a single yardstick. 
Not ‘what does it mean for me’ but rather ‘what 
will this mean to my workers as people, to my 
customers, to my suppliers, to my stockholders, to 
the community in which my plant is located, to 
my government, to the industry of which I am a 
part, to the economy as a whole?’ ” 

Take another statement, this time by Benja- 
min F. Fairless, board member and recently re- 
tired chairman of the board of United States Steel 
Corporation. He made it as a prelude to a joint 
visit to the mills of United States Steel with 
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David J. McDonald, president of United Steel- 
workers of America. Mr. Fairless said: 

“Union and management do have common in- 
terests. We are in industry together, and we both 
have a stake in its success. We can endanger that 
success by unnecessarily working at cross-pur- 
poses. We can promote it by getting along with 
each other and working together as a team. 


“Industry, of course, exists for people. It pro- 
vides them with work so that they can earn their 
living. It offers them an opportunity to invest 
their savings. It produces goods and services that 
they need. 


“It is the responsibility of management to un- 
derstand and serve the interests of each of these 
groups. A fuller understanding of the problems 
of the large group represented by the Union is 
the objective of U.S. Steel’s management in the 
current plant tour. The Union, in turn, is seeking 
a clearer conception of the problems of manage- 
ment. The effort on both sides is sincere.” 

These friendly words were not newly created 
for mere public consumption. Witness the follow- 
ing language actually incorporated in the labor 
agreement between U.S. Steel and United Steel- 
workers as early as 1947: 

“The Company and the Union encourage the 
highest possible degree of friendly, cooperative 
relationships between their respective representa- 
tives at all levels and with and between all em- 
ployees.” 

“ .. proper attitudes must be based on full 
understanding of and regard for the respective 
rights and responsibilities of both the Company 
and the Union.” 

“.. proper attitudes are of major importance 
in the plants where day-to-day operations and ad- 
ministration of this Agreement demand fairness 
and understanding.” 


GRIEVANCES ARE RESOLVED 


Within an atmosphere of mutual interest and 
understanding, representatives of the union and 
of management are alert and aggressively defen- 
sive of all the rights of each, which are set forth in 
great detail in the union contract. 

In the steel industry a grievance procedure is a 
most exhaustive process designed to permit an 
employee to secure an answer to his dissatisfac- 
tions. 

An employee can file his requests or complaints 
with the company through the union within two 
days after he has had a discussion with his im- 
mediate foreman concerning his problem. Under 
the contract, even this initial discussion is man- 
datory before filing of the grievance becomes of- 
ficial. Hence, every effort is made to guarantee 
that the employee’s view cannot be ignored by 
his immediate supervisor. 

If the initial discussion is not satisfactory, there 











follow four different steps or hearings involving 
higher levels of management in order. If this fails, 
then the case goes to arbitration. 

And, finally, when it reaches the arbitration 
phase, an independent board renders a decision to 
which the parties beforehand have agreed to 
abide. 

In our plant at Cuyahoga Works in Cleveland, 
Ohio, by far the great majority of the relatively 
few grievances filed are resolved in the first or 
second step. 


Jos MorRALE 


One of the important “signs” of satisfaction with 
the job is in the years of service of employees. In 
our plant 55 per cent of the employees have been 
with us fifteen years or more. Over 25 per cent 
of the employees have been there twenty-five 
years or more. And another figure significant to 
this long service is the fact that there is a turn- 
over of less than 1 per cent on an annual basis. 

A further indication of the atmosphere in the 
plant is the frequency with which families help 
recruit other members of the family to go to 
work. There are over 250 cases of direct family 
relationship such as father and son, daughter, 
brother, or sister working in the mill. An exten- 
sive sample type survey indicates that 40 per cent 
of our 3,000 employees are related in some manner 
such as cousin, nephew, in-law, brother, sister, 
etc. 

Among some of the unusual instances are those 
of a union committee man and his son; a father, 
two sons, a daughter and a son-in-law; a father, 
two sons and two sons-in-law; a father and three 
sons (the entire family); and a husband and wife. 

A good look into what our industrial-relations 
department does reveals a great amount of ac- 
tivity “over and beyond the call of duty.” Our 
personnel people give assistance with tax returns; 
make sick visitations to hospitals and homes; help 
with matters of social security, insurance, and 
other financial affairs; and genuinely concern 
themselves with the problems of pensioners both 
before and after their retirement. 

Space doesn’t begin to permit my recounting the 
intense effort, training, and work that go into the 
safety campaign in our mill. Every foreman and 
every department head has a personal interest in 
the welfare and safety of each individual in the 
plant comparable to that which the members of 
a family have for each other. Safety figures 
actually show that a person is two times safer 
working in the steel mill with its machinery, high- 
voltage electric current, and extensive moving 
equipment, than he is in his own home. 


SUPERVISORS AND FELLOW WoRKERS 
Regard for the individual human being has 
long been recognized as a key factor in the suc- 
cessful operation of the modern-day plant. The 
ability to get along with and lead people is a re- 


quirement that marches shoulder to shoulder with 
technical knowledge of the job when it comes to 
selecting supervisors or recommending them for 
further promotion. 

We look for a man who is an enthusiastic and 
positive thinker, a student of his job require- 
ments, and a confident, aggressive—but humble— 
individual. We expect a self-starter who pushes 
only one man—himself. We want a man who has 
been identified as a leader, respected by his fellow 
workers. We choose to emphasize accomplishment 
through leading rather than through driving tech- 
niques. We look for a pleasant personality, 
divorced from a tendency to complain for the sake 
of complaining. He must have the courage to 
stand by his convictions and make decisions. He 
must be loyal to his job and to his men. This 
creates loyalty from his men to him. It is the 
result of an unselfish interest in the welfare and 
happiness of people in general. 

At lunch time, eight staff and department heads 
sit at our table. They are men who started in 
the mill at various capacities—most of them very 
humble. Through ability and through the respect 
they have been able to gain from their fellow 
employees, they have risen to their posts of re- 
sponsibilty with full knowledge of what it means 
to have been an hourly-paid employee. 

The genuine concern they reflect concerning 
the people under their direction fans out with a 
warmth and a sincerity that is born out of respect 
of one fellow worker for another. 

It is a certainty that the collective problems and 
human events of the morning are clearly por- 
trayed for all of us to consider and that our actions 
and programs go back through these gentlemen 
to those at the far end of the mill by the end of 
the day. 

The luncheon table dramatizes the fact that big 
industry operates as a collective group of little 
businesses. For each department head actually is 
the head of a business employing several hundred 
people devoted to producing goods efficiently— 
just like any small factory. The department head 
knows his people and they know him; in addition, 
they enjoy the security and benefits that a big 
industry gives them. 

Thus, it is the little: human events the division 
superintendents bring to the luncheon table in 
discussing the over-all operating problems: the 
wife and husband sitting at the desk of the per- 
sonnel man discussing a personal affair; the lusty 
handshake of the old pensioner who bursts into 
the office as if he owns the plant just to say hello 
and take us up on our invitation to drop in any 
time; and the friendly postcards from vacationing 
employees on my desk in the morning—all these 
are the “signs of the fig tree” to me. 

These events say most definitely “People do 
count in industry”—that the season of fellowship 
is here and has been here for quite some time. It 
is growing stronger each day. 








Jim Nabors 


The altar and reredos of Duke University 
Chapel. The exterior of the Chapel is pictured 
on the cover of this issue of ADULT TEACHER. 


Read this article along with the materials for 
September 4, “Worship in a Nation’s Life” (Inter- 
national Lesson Series). 


Moperrn education is characterized by a sub- 
stantial use of visual education. Through prints, 
exhibits, charts, Kodachrome slides, and pictures, 
growing boys and girls increase their understand- 
ing, acquire new facts, and develop additional 
skills. 

We do not always realize, however, that archi- 
tecture itself is curriculum. The mere presence of 
the public library, for example, is a visible re- 
minder to the whole community that the world of 
knowledge and thought is a powerful and continu- 
ing influence. The city hall or courthouse reminds 
the community of its civil rights and opportuni- 
ties; its council chambers set forth in visible form 
the democratic process of American government; 
its courtroom reveals something about American 
justice. 


EXTERIOR 


So with the church! It is also part of the cur- 
riculum. In its outward and visible form it is a 
reminder of the spiritual world. Church spire 





1 Dr. Seidenspinner is a member of the Wisconsin Conference 
and serves First Methodist Church in Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Architecture Is 
Curriculum 


By CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER * 


lifted toward the sky, or tower shouldering the 
clouds, speaks to passers-by about the world be- 
yond the immediate concerns of daily bread. The 
cross on the great gable or spire of the church re- 
minds the secular community of the Christian 
tradition. Sculptured figures in door panel and 
post speak of the company of saints and apostles 
who have gone before. 

Above the great main entrance of Riverside 
Church, New York, is a figure of the seated Christ 
in bas-relief, surrounded in the portal and post 
by forty-two persons from the worlds of science, 
philosophy, and religion. This great company of 
people represents the universe, interpreted 
through the eye, through the mind, and through 
the heart. Pedestrians walking down Riverside 
Drive are bound to learn something from this 
great doorway. 

At another portion of Riverside Church is the 
women’s porch, setting forth in sculptured figures 
biblical characters who exemplify the finest types 
of womanhood. 

At another prominent spot is the great resurrec- 
tion angel, calling out to all New York regarding 
the inevitability of death and the glory of the 
Christian resurrection that lies beyond. 

Here is curriculum in the exterior architecture 
of the church. 


INTERIOR 


Even greater architectural possibilities are pro- 
vided by the interior of a church, particularly that 
common worship room of the whole church known 
as the nave. To be sure, the nave may be quite 
empty of any visual influence. It may be a bare 
room with plain windows, a speaker’s platform, 
and a speaker’s reading desk upon the platform. 
Perhaps the only religious note in the entire room 
is a Bible on the desk. 

Nowadays, however, pastors and laymen are be- 
coming more and more conscious of the visual 
importance of this room. In subtle and wonderful 
ways it ministers to all who come to worship. 
Week after week, as men and women gather 
within its folds, chancel adornment, beautiful 
windows, significant ornamentation unite to speak 
with powerful impact to every waiting, eager 
heart. 














The chancel itself is a continuing education re- 
garding the centrality of God in human life and 
the ways in which he communicates with men. 
The presence of the altar or holy table always 
changes an ordinary meeting room into a church 
room or nave. It reminds the worshiper that he 
is in the house of God, for this table is a symbol 
of his presence. It also reminds the worshiper that 
he is under obligation to make certain commit- 
ments to God for this table is also the place upon 
which the offerings of the people and the symbolic 
offerings of Jesus Christ, in the elements of the 
Lord’s Supper, are placed. 

The cross upon the holy table speaks of the 
Christlike God revealed by Jesus. We worship 
One whom we know, One who has been revealed 
in history by a living personality, Jesus Christ. 

In other ways, the chancel speaks regarding 
the centrality of God. Pulpit and Bible are there, 
reminding us of the words of God to men and 
women through the ages, words which will be 
interpreted by the pastor of the church who 
speaks from the pulpit. The candles of the Lord 
are often there to set forth the Light of the world. 

Altar and pulpit scarfs may change in color 
with the seasons of the church year: purple— 
Advent; white and gold—Christmastide; green— 
Epiphanytide; purple—Lent; white and gold— 
Eastertide; crimson—Pentecost; green—Trinity- 
tide. 

The windows educate in glowing tones. Some- 
times they set forth through their pictures the 
whole history of the Christian movement or the 
great events in the life of Jesus or the action of 
the prophets who preceded his coming. Sometimes 
symbols alone, such as cross and crown, sheaves 
of wheat, clusters of grapes, remind men and 
women of the central truths of the faith. 

In Mooseheart, Illinois, there is a great house 
of God, built for the worship of the children who 
are residents of that great institution. The mag- 
nificent central church is flanked by two chapels, 
one for the children of Protestant faith, another 
for those of Roman Catholic faith. 

The church is designed for people of all Chris- 
tian faiths. In the stained glass of the great church, 
along one side, is the Old Testament story that 
supports the Christian structure. Here are the 
pictures and symbols setting forth the creation, 
the fall of Adam and Eve, the Old Testament 
promises made to the just, and the preparations 
set forth in the Old Testament for the coming of 
the Messiah. Running along the other wall are 
superb panels of glass setting forth the Nativity, 
the Inearnation, the Crucifixion, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the activities of Peter and Paul in 
establishing the Christian faith. 

In the fine arched windows of the Protestant 
chapel, the eight Beatitudes of the Sermon on the 
Mount are set forth with power and imagination. 
Here is curriculum in glass at its best. 

Or take the windows of Garrett Biblical Insti- 


tute where young men and women are being 
trained for the ministry. As they sit in chapel 
and look at the arched windows of the chancel, 
they find Jesus Christ set forth in three typical 
attitudes. To the left, he is calling men and 
women. The key word is “come.” To the right, 
he is teaching his disciples who are learning the 
Beatitudes. The key word is “learn.” In the center, 
he is sending them to all the world to preach the 
gospel. The key word is “go.” What a lesson in 
visual education for candidates for the ministry! 

Other ornamentation in the church has educa- 
tional value, too, such as murals, symbols, shields, 
setting forth figures of the common life in bas- 
relief. In the parish church of Racine there is a 
fine mural called “The Christ of Racine.” The 
living Christ stands in a park overlooking the 
familiar towers and the distant lake of the city, 
with children gathered about him with their toys 
and articles of sports to listen while he speaks. 
No wonder the children of the church school de- 
light to come up to the nave to look at the figure 
of this Christ who stands in their own city to 
speak to them. 


EDUCATIONAL UNIT 


Not only the nave, however, but also the edu- 
cational unit of the church can have curriculum 
value through its essential architecture. If there 
are no educational facilities, children and youth 
are taught by their absence that the church’s edu- 
cational program is of small consequence. 

This same lesson is taught when adequate facili- 
ties are not decently and imaginatively main- 
tained. If the rooms are not redecorated periodi- 
cally, if the equipment is tossed into one corner, 
if the rooms look as if no one really loved or en- 
joyed them, the architecture will say that this 
whole program doesn’t mean very much after all. 

Every departmental assembly room, however, 
offers interesting possibilities. No matter how 
barren the room, a worship center can always be 
arranged. This can be changed from time to time 
with the passing of the seasons. Autumn leaves, 
autumnal flowers and vegetables, the créche at 
Christmastime, a globe, articles from the labora- 
tory, the flowers of spring and summer, and many 
other objects and symbols can be used upon the 
worship table to set forth, as part of the architec- 
tonic structure of the room, the content of our 
faith. 

An inexpensive but significant print can be 
hung in an otherwise barren room. As money 
comes, medallions can be placed in the windows, 
fireplaces and bookcases can be built. A fireplace 
sets forth the home of the family of God. Book- 
cases suggest the continuity of our faith. 

All these curriculum possibilities of architecture 
can be touched by guidance and imagination from 
the leaders of the church and its school. When the 
whole congregation becomes aware of these cur- 
riculum possibilities, progress will be made. 

















Advertising Techniques Help 


By REED JOHNSTON * 


What LESSONS can the teacher learn from 
the advertising man who prepares honest, sales- 
producing ads? 

First, from a tremendous amount of research 
and as a result of successful and unsuccessful ad- 
vertising campaigns, some guideposts for effective 
mass communication have been developed. 

For example, advertisers have learned, through 
bitter experiences, that flowery prose, pleasing 
as it may be to the literary-minded, has no place 
in advertising. This is not a new lesson. Thousands 
of years ago, in ancient Greece, Demosthenes and 
another orator were speaking to a multitude of 
people. The other man, whose name is long for- 
gotten, spoke first, and the crowd exclaimed, 
“What a wonderful orator.” But when Demosthe- 
nes spoke, they marched against Macedonia. 

Similarly, the purpose of advertising is not to 
elicit praise. The objective is to sell. Usually this 
means sell the manufacturers’ product. However, 
in many cases, advertising “sells” an idea. For 
example, the objective of the telephone company’s 
advertising is to create a favorable impression of 
their company so that rate increases are met with 
public approval. What is the action (or reaction) 
to Bell Telephone Company’s advertising? Well 
over 80 per cent of their subscribers feel that rate 
increases are justified. They pay their bills with- 
out complaint, and they remain steadfastly loyal 
to Bell. 

This example shows how advertising techniques 
can “sell” ideas—even unpopular ideas. As a 
teacher of adult classes, you are selling a popular 
idea. 

The methods used in the preparation of good 
advertising can be applied to the presentation of 
any idea. So let’s examine these methods and see 
how they can work for you. 

First, set your goal. Decide precisely and ex- 
actly what the ideal attitude and behavior pattern 
should be for your class. 

Second, know your market. That is, know the 
attitudes, opinions, and prejudices of your class 
that bear upon your objective. You can learn this 
by casual conversation with small groups or by a 
mimeographed questionnaire containing pertinent 
questions on the idea you wish to introduce. You 
may wish to scatter these questions among ques- 
tions on other subjects. 

Third, select your theme idea. Analyze the 
a Reed Johnston is a specialist in the field of advertising for 


both radio and television. His present address is Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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attitudes of the class toward the subject. This is 
the most difficult part of all. Even multimillion- 
dollar advertising agencies who employ all the 
techniques of research—depth interviews, area 
sampling, motivation studies, etc.—realize that 
research is only a tool. Essential and important 
as it is, it also presents a danger. The danger is 
the use of research as a substitute for judgment. 
That is a real pitfall and all who use research 
should heed the exhortation found in Isaiah 61:8, 
“For I, the Lorp, love judgment.” 

What one single idea do you want most to con- 
vey to your class? Even though it’s a strong, 
powerful, compelling idea, it needs and deserves 
the most forceful presentation you can give it. 
And, taking a cue from the advertisers, it needs 
repetition. One lesson won’t convince. Maybe ten 
won't. I don’t mean that you should say the same 
thing in the same way every time. Say it in dif- 
ferent ways. But stick to your theme. Stick to it 
until you know your audience is convinced— 
until you’ve reached your objective. 


A WorkI1nGc ForMULA 


Now, how do we go about preparing a message 
that will be listened to, accepted, and acted upon? 
There is one formula used in every good adver- 
tisement and every good commercial: (1) attract 
attention, (2) arouse interest, (3) create desire, 
(4) inspire confidence, (5) induce action. 

To attract attention means many different things 
to many different advertisers. Just because puppy 
dogs and babies invariably get high attention in 
magazine and newspaper advertisements, some 
advertisers put them in ads for products not re- 
lated to dogs and babies. Believe me, a puppy dog 
can’t sell a Baldwin locomotive, nor can a baby 
sell electrolytic capacitors for guided missiles. 

Briefly, to attract attention, make the first 
sentences of your lesson somewhat startling. I 
didn’t say shocking; I said startling. Take the class 
out of its lethargy by an opening remark that has 
the “punch” of a well-written headline. For ex- 
ample, you might open with, “I hope there’s some- 
one here who sometimes questions his religion.” 
Then explain how Thomas, who doubted and 
later became converted, made a great Christian 
because he had the courage of his convictions. 

Or how about, “What would you do if a man 
from Mars broke into your house?” From a lead-in 
like this you could develop your theme of our own 
somewhat cynical and faithless attitude that makes 
us fear strangers from other places. Who knows 
but what the Martians would be friendly? Why, 
just because they are strange, must they be 
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hostile? That all strangers are hostile is a product 
of our imagination and not a proven fact. 

And remember this one rule about arousing 
interest. First, foremost, and always, people are 
interested in themselves. Modern psychology is 
not being cynical when it says that the motive 
for every human act is somehow related to self- 
interest. Self-interest is not necessarily selfish- 
ness. It is that basic aspect of human nature which 
is like the spark in the cylinder of an automobile. 
That is, it isn’t everything, but it’s the thing that 
sets up the action. So don’t think you’re appeal- 
ing to baser instincts when you appeal to self- 
interest. Tell your class how to enrich their lives, 
how to achieve peace of mind and soul. The best 
ads are the “How to” ads. 


Creating desire is simply the use of persuasive 


logic that pictures the many benefits of the idea 
you wish to convey. Make your idea attractive. 
Winston Churchill could promise “blood and 
sweat and tears,” but remember, he promised 
them in exchange for freedom. And he made that 
freedom sound very desirable. 

Remember that it is difficult to create desire 
with a negative approach. Scaring people creates 
fear, not desires. The insurance companies dis- 
covered that principle when they were picturing 
the tragedies that could befall a family without 
insurance. The advertising just didn’t work. When 
they switched to the brighter side and told Ameri- 
cans of the security, contentment, and other bene- 
fits that come with adequate insurance, the sales 
curve turned upward. 

Inspiring confidence is advertising’s toughest 
job. In fact, it’s probably the most difficult part 
of all communication. You may watch half a 
dozen television commercials and no one believe 
a word in any of them. But when Arthur Godfrey 
talks, viewers believe him. Why? What is it about 
this one particular performer that sends women 
to the store asking for the products he sells? 
Above all, it is believability. Godfrey uses all the 
factors necessary to inspire confidence. When he 
tears up the script and talks to you in his own 
“homey” way, he’s following a carefully worked- 
out plan. The plan is simply to rely on Godfrey’s 
great popularity to sell goods. Thus, his own ad-lib 
references to the product are, in a sense, a testi- 
monial—one factor influencing believability. 

Another factor inspiring confidence is under- 
statement. Exaggeration challenges belief. Don’t 
claim more for your idea than can be readily be- 
lieved. Even though you know in your own heart 
that your claims are true, they are worthless un- 
less your class believes them. 

A third factor influencing believability is proof. 
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What facts, figures, examples, specific instances, 
and comparisons can be marshaled to support your 
claims? This doesn’t mean that religion can be as 
precise as mathematics. But by exercising a little 
ingenuity, you can strengthen your case with 
case histories, testimonies, and quotations from 
prominent people in and out of the church. Avoid 
generalities if you can use specifics. 

One last word about believability. Make sure 
your phraseology conveys the idea clearly. Ad 
writers are taught that people are mentally lazy. 
People have neither the time nor the inclination 
to read between the lines. Avoid “tired words.” 
For example, words like “quality” and “economy” 
have been overworked in advertisements until 
now they lack any clear meaning. I suspect, too, 
that there are many words in religion that have 
lost their impact through misuse and overuse. 

In short, choose the words, phrases, and ideas 
that are most likely to influence modern man and 
induce him to act. A “selling” program, to be suc- 
cessful, must result in action along desired lines. 

Just as advertising must keep abreast of the 
times, Christian teaching must be geared to the 
needs of the modern world. The world-wide battle 
which will determine Christianity’s future de- 
pends on the outcome of the struggle for men’s 
minds. Will Christianity or communism be tri- 
umphant? We have no fear which will win 
provided we properly interpret our cause to the 
class, the nation, and the world. But interpreta- 
tion requires skill. By borrowing some of the skills 
of the advertising man perhaps we can do a better 
job of interpreting the word of the Lord. 














Am I a Mature 


Christian? 
By GEORGE H. JONES! 


This article treats another aspect of the theme 
of the Adult Fellowship Series for this month. 
See page 34. 


Am I a mature Christian? Am I supposed to be? 
What is a mature Christian? Is it possible to be 
one? How? Is it desirable? A whole chain of 
questions come to mind. 

I go to the dictionary. I go to the Bible. I go 
to my conscience, my inner self. What a revela- 
tion I have! Why haven’t I seriously considered 
this question before? May it not be the biggest 
question of my lifetime, the one with the greatest 
challenge? 

Am I mature? A mature Christian? The dic- 
tionary tells me that to be mature is to be “full- 
grown ... fully or highly developed, perfected,” 
and “completely worked out.” And I think of the 
words of my Master, “You, therefore, must be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Mat- 
thew 5:48). 

I have been calling myself a Christian, a fol- 
lower of Christ. Am I? Truly? What is a Chris- 
tian? Since I have the dictionary in hand, does it 
agree with the Bible, with my previous thinking 
or lack of thinking? What is a Christian? Here it 
is: a Christian is “one who believes, or professes 
or is assumed to believe, in Jesus Christ, and the 
truth as taught by him.” I read further that, in 
the “colloquial” sense, a Christian is “a decent, 
civilized, or presentable person.” 

My blood begins to boil! Is that all a Christian 
is? Just decent, civilized, presentable? Is a Chris- 
tian just one who says that he believes or is as- 
sumed to believe in Jesus and what he taught? 
Maybe that’s our trouble! My trouble! The trouble 
with the whole world! With Christian America! 
Did not our Master say, “Why do you call me 
‘Lord, Lord,’ and not do what I tell you?” 

But I have become disturbed over the diction- 
ary. Why should that be? I'll simply go back to 
the Bible. It is a book of comfort. I’ll let it com- 
fort me back into complacency. What words do 
I want to look for? Mature? Perfect? Christian? 


1Mr. Jones is editor of Tidings literature, General Board of 
Evangelism. 
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Methodist Information 


Mr. Jones 


CHRISTIAN 


I find the word “Christian” only three times in 
the Bible. The first time is in the statement: “In 
Antioch the disciples were for the first time called 
Christians” (Acts 11:26). The disciples were fol- 
lowers of Jesus, the Christ; they were the ones 
who had been with Jesus or had joined with the 
ones who had been with him. They were the ones 
who were supposed to carry on his work, to do 
what he would do, to say what he would say, to 
be what he would be. More literally, disciples 
were learners. Had not Jesus invited all who 
would to “Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
from me”? Am I a Christian? Do I try to learn 
from him? Can he teach me anything? Am I 
letting him? 

The second time the word “Christian” is used in 
the Bible is when King Agrippa interrupts Paul’s 
passionate testimony and says to him: “In a short 
time you think to make me a Christian!” (Acts 
26:28). Maybe this thing of being a Christian, a 
mature Christian, does take a long time. Maybe it 
is something more than just saying, Yes, to the 
preacher once, having water put on your head, 
and joining the church. 

I remember that Paul wrote the people in the 
church at Corinth that they were still “babes in 
Christ” and that they were just “behaving like 
ordinary men” (1 Corinthians 3:1, 3). Might it 
not be well for me to take some pains and some 
time to grow, to learn of Jesus, to become a more 
mature Christian? 

I find the word “Christian” in the Bible the 
third time in this fashion: “Yet if one suffers as 
a Christian, let him not be ashamed, but under 











that name let him glorify God” (1 Peter 4:16). 
Back in New Testament times, it seems that the 
followers of Christ sometimes were persecuted 
and had to suffer because they were Christian. 

Have I ever had to suffer for Christ? Maybe I’ve 
never done anything that would antagonize those 
who were not Christian. Maybe I have not even 
stood up for Christ and his cause, his truth, his 
righteousness, when I should have. Maybe I have 
been ashamed of Christ, ashamed to be called a 
Christian in an unchristian society. 

The early Christians were told not to be 
ashamed of their sufferings and hardships for 
Christ. Maybe I’ve been ashamed of being a 
Christian and thus haven’t even had to suffer, 
but now I see one thing I’m supposed to do as a 
Christian: “under that name” I’m supposed to 
“glorify God.” Have I done so? 


PERFECT 


Now what about the word “mature”? Does it 
really mean perfect? Am I supposed to be a 
mature Christian? A perfect Christian? What is 
a mature Christian? I have before me the King 
James Version of the Bible with a concordance 
in the back, and also the new (and at many points 
improved) Revised Standard Version. I’ll look 
up “perfect” with these questions in mind. 

Almost in the very beginning God says to 
Abram: “I am the Almighty God; walk before 
me, and be thow perfect” (Genesis 17:1, King 
James Version); “and be blameless” (Revised 
Standard Version). 

Also, Moses instructs the children of Israel: 
“Thou shalt be perfect with the Lorp thy God” 
(Deuteronomy 18:13, K.J.V.); “You shall be 
blameless” (R.S.V.). 

Moreover, at the dedication of the Temple 
Solomon addresses the congregation: “Let your 
heart therefore be perfect [wholly true, R.S.V.] 
with the Lorp our God, to walk in his statutes, 
and to keep his commandments. . . .” (1 Kings 
8:61). 

So it seems that even in Old Testament days, 
the children of Israel, the followers of the Jehovah 
God, knew that they were supposed to be perfect, 
blameless, wholly true to God. Maturity was their 
aim, their goal of character. Am I living up even 
to the highest Old Testament standards? Am I 
blameless? Am I wholly true to God? 

But the New Testament is the Christian book, 
the book of Christ, about him and his followers. 
I will go to it. I find Jesus himself stating perfec- 
tion, maturity, as a goal: (1) In the key. verse of 
the Sermon on the Mount, he says: “You, there- 
fore, must be perfect” as God is perfect (Matthew 
5:48). (2) To the rich young ruler, whom he 
loved, he says: “If you would be perfect, go [cut 
off your hindering, earthly ties] . . . and come, 
follow me” (Matthew 19:21). (3) In substance 
and spirit, without the use of the word perfect, 
Jesus uses the idea many times. 


I find Paul, the chief exponent of Christ, like- 
wise proclaiming this ideal of perfection, this de- 
sire and necessity that Christ’s followers be ma- 
ture Christians: 

“For the equipment [perfecting, K.J.V.] of the 
saints, ... until we all attain . . . to mature man- 
hood [a perfect man, K.J.V.], to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” (Ephesians 
4:12-13.) 

“Not that I [myself, Paul] have already ob- 
tained this or am already perfect; but I press on 
to make it my own, . . . Let those of us who are 
mature [perfect, K.J.V.] be thus minded.” 
(Philippians 3:12, 15.) 

“That we may present every man mature [per- 
fect, K.J.V.] in Christ. For this I toil, striving with 
all the energy which he mightily inspires within 
me.” (Colossians 1: 28-29.) 

These and others lead to the statement that “All 
scripture is inspired ... that the man of God may 
be complete [perfect, K.J.V.], ... (2 Timothy 
3:16-17). 


My Gop 


So I am convinced. Perfection, being a mature 
Christian, is the goal—the scriptural goal, God’s 
goal, Christ’s loving desire and wish—for every 
Christian. It should be my goal, my desire. I 
haven’t attained it. How do I know? I ask myself 
certain questions: 

Have I loved God with all my heart? Has my 
heart and life been completely devoted to God? 

Have I asked the Holy Spirit to take complete 
charge of me? 

Have I loved my neighbor as myself? As I 
have had opportunity, have I done good to all? 

Have I been renewed in the whole image of 
God? 

Have I followed Christ in everything? 

Do I have all the mind that was in Christ? 

Have I walked uniformly as Christ walked? 

Have I used my opportunities to win others to 
my Lord? 

Have I tried to live up to the Beatitudes? Am 
I poor in spirit? Am I meek? Merciful? Do I 
hunger and thirst for righteousness? Am I pure 
in heart? 

No, I’m afraid I’m not. I know I’m not. God 
knows how far short I have come of being a ma- 
ture Christian. 

I haven’t followed Christ all the way; I haven’t 
measured up to the stature of the fullness of 
Christ; I haven’t toiled with all my energy to be 
mature in Christ. I’ve been too much “a babe in 
Christ,” behaving like an ordinary man. I haven’t 
even used the Bible like I should, in striving to be 
mature. I haven’t prayed enough or in the spirit 
of Jesus. I haven’t completely learned of Christ; 
I don’t have his mind; at times I do not have his 
Spirit, and so I don’t even belong to him (Romans 
8:9). 

O may God help me! May Christ live in me! 
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BALM 


There is laughter in the language of a star; 
There is music in the magic of the sea; 
There is joy where blue waves afar 
Break on sunny isles of greenery. 
Nature has her own sure melody 
To charm the soul from out its deep distress, 
Else had we died of man’s old malady: 
His wingless dreams and dull-eyed loneliness. 


—William Young Elliott 


AUTUMNAL GLORY 


Sprays of goldenrod are gleaming 
By the roadway where we pass, 
And the pink and purple asters 
Star the tangled meadow grass. 
There’s an orchid haze on hilltops, 
Where the sun breaks through the blue 
Like a plate of burnished copper 
Polished to an amber hue. 


There are rows of scarlet sumacs 
Flaming down a country lane. 
In the haze on far horizon 
There’s a hint of autumn rain. 
Not as freshly green as springtime, 
Not as bright as summer's gold, 
But the hours hold mellowed glory 
As the autumn days unfold. 


—Cora May Preble 


BEAUTY BORN 


You cannot snare a melody 
Or tie it in a tomb. 

A song is beauty born and free 
Of any dark, confining room. 


The soul of man is kin to song; 
No one can shackle it for long. 


—Gene Moore 


WASH ME WITH LIGHT 


Forgive me this day my gloom, 
Father of Light; 

Turn me toward eastern casements 
Sunrise-bright, 


Where morning’s hopefulness 
Dispels all doubt; 

Wash me with light, O God, 
Within, without! 


| have been far enough 
From you today 

To stand where chasms yawn 
And shadows sway. 


Wash me with light, dear Lord, 
Without, within— 

Make luminous my heart 

Where gloom has been! 


—Webb Dycus 


MY BROTHER 


| have a brother | have never seen, 

A brother | would not know where to find. 
| do not know his name, or what may mean 
The words he uses to express his mind. 

| do not know the color of his face, 

Or what the work in which he shares a part. 
1 do not know his country, or his race, 

Or to what banner he has pledged his heart. 


And yet he is my brother. We were born 
To share the selfsame earth, each in his way, 
To look upon the same sun morn by morn, 


Join in life’s common labor day by day. 
We have not met, but if we ever should 


| hope each one of us will understand 
The other in the bond of brotherhood, 
Each with the grasping of a friendly hand. 


—Clarence Edwin Flynn 








Why a Church-Related College? 


Wuat if one of your class members 
asked your advice about where to send his 
son to college? What would you tell him? 
What kind of school would you recom- 
mend? If you were asked to furnish him 
a list of church-related colleges, where 
would you get such a list? 

If we are going to be good Methodists, 
we should know something about the 
various boards and agencies of our church. 
If we don’t have time to know about these 
arms of the church in detail, we should 
at least be aware of where we can ob- 
tain information at a moment’s notice. 

In his leaflet, Choose Your College 
With Care,1 Boyd M. McKeown points 
out some questions the student ought to 
ask and have answers to before he chooses 
his school. (If he and his parents are not 
asking these questions, you may remind 
them that they should.) 


e What is the size of the student body? 


e Is the institution fully accredited by a re- 
gional accrediting agency? (This is highly 
important. ) 

e Are the library and laboratory facilities 


adequate to meet the needs of a college such 
as this school tries to be? 


e What are the costs of attending this col- 
lege? 

e What is the moral atmosphere of the 
school? What kind of a student religious pro- 
gram is in operation? How effective is it in 
reaching and helping the students it is de- 
signed to serve? 


e Is the curriculum so planned that it will 
meet the needs of its students? 


e To what extent are the faculty members 
known as great teachers? What degrees do 
they hold (see catalog)? Are faculty people 
active in church and community life? 


e Is the student-faculty relationship good? 
Is a sound counseling system maintained? 


The Division of Educational Institu- 
tions of the Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church, Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee, will help you answer the above 
questions. 


1 Leaflet 1069-EI. 


An Editorial by John W. Cook 


Now let us consider what one may ex- 
pect to find at a church-related college. 
Although not all church-related colleges 
fit the same pattern, there are certain 
characteristics that they have in common. 


e@ Sound educational principles 


The first task of any college is to edu- 
cate the student. While the church-re- 
lated colleges are interested in the reli- 
gious life of the student, the main task of 
the school is to help the student learn. 
Instruction of the mind is foremost. The 
truly educated graduate of the church- 
related college stands equal with the 
graduate of any college. 


e A consecrated faculty 


The faculty members of a church-re- 
lated college are not expected to be prime 
examples of piety. They are dedicated 
men and women who are well aware of 
their task as Christian educators. Nobody 
can make a student learn if he doesn’t 
want to, but a faculty member who is in- 
terested in his students as persons can 
instill the will to learn in his pupils. 
The truly great teacher is the one who 
can make his students want to be at their 
best at all times. 


e A Christian community 


Our schools do not exist to indoctrinate. 
Our schools exist to educate. But the 
education takes place in a Christian at- 
mosphere. There are chapel services, 
study groups, Wesley Fellowships, and 
Wesley Foundations. There are student 
committees, church activities, drama 
groups, sports. There is a well-rounded 
social life and encouragement of clean 
social habits. All of this in an atmosphere 
where Christ is known and honored. 

Methodism has been interested in edu- 
cation since its founding. John Wesley 
saw the importance of a sound mind along 
with the warm heart. Be ready to give 
help to the youth in your church who 
look to you and your class members for 
guidance. 
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Events of the last week.—We saw in the 
previous lessons that Mark’s outline of the order 
of events differs at some points from Matthew’s. 
Luke’s is different yet, especially for the early 
part of the week. Here Luke is very vague and 
general. All he does is to make a general state- 
ment of his daily program (21:37-38), except for 
the last day. 

The trial before the Sanhedrin occurs in Mark 
during the night just after Jesus’ arrest. In Luke, 
however, it occurs after daybreak. Luke there- 
fore puts both trials on the morning after the 
night of the arrest. 

In Mark and Matthew, Jesus is simply tried 
by Pilate, and then crucified. In Luke he is first 
tried by Pilate, then sent to Herod for a trial be- 
fore him, and then finally sent back to Pilate 
again. So, on this final morning Luke relates (1) 
a Jewish trial, (2) the first part of the trial before 
Pilate, (3) a trial before Herod, and (4) the con- 
clusion of the trial before Pilate. 

Consider all the time this would require. Mark 
says “it was the third hour, when they crucified 
him” (15:25). That would be 9 a.m., our time. 
Doesn’t this seem like a very short time for all 
these trials? Luke, consequently, omits Mark’s 
reference to the hour of the crucifixion. He does 
assume it, nonetheless, for the events at the sixth 
hour (noon) and Jesus’ death at the ninth hour 
(3 p.m.) are recorded by Luke just as in Mark 
(Luke 23:44). 

The Last Supper.—There is an interesting dif- 
ference in Luke’s account of the Last Supper (22: 
14-23). In the later manuscripts, such as were 
used to make the King James Version, Jesus 
passes the cup of wine first, then the bread, and 
then the cup again. Mark and Matthew tell simply 
of his passing the bread and then the cup. Paul, 
in 1 Corinthians 11:23-26, agrees with Mark and 
Matthew. 

The cup-bread-cup order in Luke has puzzled 
many Bible students. Then a solution was dis- 
covered which is very likely correct. Careful 





1Dr. Pherigo is associate professor of literature and history of 
the Bible, Scarritt College. 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO' 


September 4: Luke’s 
Story of the End 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


examination of some early copies of the Gospel 
of Luke showed that they do not have the last 
part of verse 19 or any of verse 20. (See Revised 
Standard Version.) They simply have a cup-bread 
order. When these missing verses were studied 
more carefully, it was then discovered that they 
are a quotation from 1 Corinthians 11: 24-25. 
Scholars now think that the cup-bread order is 
the original form in Luke. Probably someone, in 
copying this, just automatically added, from 
memory, the familiar words of 1 Corinthians. 
It was a natural error that anyone might make. 

The Resurrection.—Most of Luke’s Gospel is 
based on Mark. The two major exceptions are the 
infancy stories and the Resurrection stories. In 
both of these areas, Luke stands alone. We have 
already discussed the infancy stories and need 
now to go on to the Resurrection account. 

Nothing in Luke’s account is paralleled in the 
other Gospels. In itself, that isn’t important, be- 
cause Luke might be telling of appearances that 
the other Gospel writers did not know about. 
But Luke’s stories are told in such a way that 
they cannot simply be added to the others. 

In Matthew and Mark, there are no appearances 
to the disciples in Jerusalem or Judea. The dis- 
ciples are specifically instructed to leave Jerusa- 
lem and go to Galilee, where they would see 
Jesus (Matthew 28:10; Mark 16:7). 

In Luke, however, a different plan is carried 
out. Not only are the disciples not told to go to 
Galilee, they are expressly forbidden to do so. 
They are commanded not to leave Jerusalem 
(Luke 24:49). In accord with this, all the post- 
resurrection appearances (in Luke) are in Jeru- 
salem or near it. Moreover, the disciples, in this 
tradition, remain in Jerusalem at least fifty days, 
until the Holy Spirit was given at Pentecost. 

In the traditions we must recognize a great 
faith in the reality of a risen Christ, but the rec- 
ords differ somewhat as to the exact circum- 
stances of the postresurrection appearances. This 
faith and these differences are more understand- 
able if we suppose the appearances to have been 
inner, spiritual experiences of his disciples. 


Adult Bible Course 














September 11: 
The Spiritual Gospel 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


It is a strange fact that the Gospel of John is at 
the same time the most read and the least under- 
stood Gospel. Its very familiarity often blinds us 
to its central themes. We tend to approach it with 
ideas already learned from the outside, and then 
make its message harmonize with the ideas we 
bring to it, rather than to let it speak for itself. 

The writer of the Gospel of John has been 
called “Evangelist” with very good reason. His 
purpose was not primarily to write a chronolog- 
ical history of the life of Jesus, but to spread the 
message that Jesus had proclaimed. 

Eternal life—The promise of eternal life is 
the central theme of this Gospel. In order to 
better understand John’s presentation of this 
theme, it is necessary first to go back into the pre- 
Christian Greek religious ideas that form an im- 
portant part of its background. 

For many of the ancient Greeks—especially 
the common, uneducated masses of people—the 
chief characteristic of man was his mortality. He 
was bound to die. The chief characteristic of the 
gods was that they were immortal. They thought 
of “mortal man” and “immortal gods.” We still 
use the phrase “mortal man,” but with a different 
meaning. 

It was possible, these ancient Greeks thought, 
for mortal man to become immortal. That is, man 
could become like the gods. To find the way to 
do this was the big religious problem of these 
ancient Greeks. 

To meet this need several religions appeared, 
flourished for a time, and then died out. So long 
as there was a need, an answer, or answers, were 
forthcoming. 

When these Greeks were converted to Judaism 
or to Christianity, they gave up, of course, their 
belief in the pagan gods and goddesses. But they 
carried over into their new religion this concept 
of man as mortal by nature and found in their 
new religion an answer to their need to find some 
way to become immortal. It was because Chris- 
tianity was interpreted to meet this need that 
they were attracted to it and became converted. 

The Gospel of John is an example of the way 
Christianity was interpreted to meet this need. 
Its message is that of eternal life, addressed to 
those who are conscious of their own mortality. 

The promise of eternal life is made through 
Jesus Christ. “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” he says. By believing in him, you have 
the secret of eternal life. 


But belief means much more than intellectual 
assent. It means real communion with Christ, so 
that he lives in you and you in him (14:20). When 
your mortal nature is fused with his immortal 
one, you become a partaker in his immortality, 
and so are saved (from death). _ 

An outstanding biblical scholar has written: 

“As the gift of God’s love to the world his [Je- 
sus’] mission is not condemnation but salvation for 
men, and nevertheless unbelief brings doom and 
faith brings life. This life is eternal because in 
quality it is like, as in source it is from, the eternal 
God himself. Accordingly, death has lost not only 
its terror but even its reality for those who 
through faith in Christ share this life in God. The 
current eschatology is transformed. The presence 
of the Son of God, provoking unbelief, or evoking 
faith, is the present judgment. The change from 
unbelief to faith, which is the passing from death 
to life, is present resurrection. The possession of 
the salvation which faith in him secures is present 
eternal life... What the Father is tc the Son, that 
the Son is to believers. He meets all their wants, 
and satisfies all their aspirations as the Bread 
from Heaven, the Water of Life, the Door, the 
Good Shepherd, and the Vine. Their relation to 
him ought to be, and ideally is, what is his to the 
Father, constant dependence, intimate commun- 
ion, and complete submission. The mutual ac- 
tivity of Father and Son is love; the Son expects 
love from believers, and requires their love for 
one another. ... Does any other writing, even in 
the New Testament, contain profounder truth 
about God, or sublimer grace for man?” ! 

The ethical element.—From its Jewish back- 
grounds, Christianity interpreted “eternal life” 
to mean much more than mere endless life. Being 
defined in this Gospel as life with God, and having 
a concept of God that had righteousness at its 
center, “eternal life” took on a strong ethical 
element that is very important. This qualitative 
meaning of “eternal life” is well brought out in 
the lesson material in Adult Bible Course. 

On the other hand, it is also pointed out in the 
lesson material that, while there is the great 
ethical commandment to “love one another” (13: 
34; 15:12), the main emphasis of this Gospel is on 
salvation. 

This does not mean that the concept of Jesus 
and God is not a highly ethical concept. It only 
means that the message which is all-important in 
this Gospel is not about ethics. It is about salva- 
tion, and salvation is not, in this Gospel, a reward 
for good conduct. It is a relationship with God, 
made possible by acceptance of Jesus Christ. 
Ethics, in the ordinary meaning of the word, will 
take care of itself, once we are one with God. 
Whoever is truly one with God and Christ need 
not be concerned about ethics. He will, by na- 
ture, do the will of God. 


1 Alfred E. Garvie, Abingdon Bible Commentary. Copyright, 1929, 
by Abingdon Press, Inc. 
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September 18: 
Flesh and Spirit 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


A VERY important characteristic of John’s 
Gospel is its distinction between the flesh and 
the spirit. 

The underlying attitude here is not difficult 
to understand. There are two levels to reality, a 
physical and a spiritual. The physical is lower and 
the spiritual is higher. The things “from above” 
are spiritual, whereas the things “of this world” 
are physical. Jesus is “from above” (3:31), or 
“from heaven” (6:51). His opponents, or those 
who don’t accept him, are “of the world” (15:19). 

These two levels are, moreover, fundamentally 
opposed to each other. “That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit” (3:6). There can be no compromise be- 
tween the two (15:18-19; 17:14-16). 

Since the eternal life is “from above”—that is, 
spiritual in nature—it is necessary to abandon 
“this world” and enter the life of the spirit. So, 
to have eternal life, you must be “born anew” or 
“from above” (3:3). You must be born of “the 
Spirit” (3:5) or “of God” (1:13). The eternal 
life which is promised to all who believe is not a 
physical life but a spiritual one. 

In keeping with this view of two levels to the 
universe, the ideas in this Gospel are on two 
levels also. Most of the things Jesus says can be 
taken in two ways, a lower, literal, material way, 
and a higher, allegorical, spiritual way. 

Those to whom Jesus is speaking invariably 
take the lower, physical meaning. Jesus then goes 
on to correct this, explaining that he intended 
them to take the higher, spiritual meaning. Over 
and over this happens, setting one of the dominant 
traits of the whole pattern of this Gospel. Nico- 
demus takes rebirth to mean physical rebirth 
(3:3-4). The woman of Samaria at the well takes 
“living water” (4:10) to be physical water 
(4:11). The disciples take “food” physically in- 
stead of spiritually (4:31-34). Many other ex- 
amples follow these. 

From this, we are taught to look for a spiritual 
meaning in every teaching that this Gospel gives. 
It is as if the author were constantly telling us, 
“Don’t be like these people, always seeing the 
literal, materialistic side of Jesus’ teachings. Dis- 
cover the spiritual meaning!” 

This is the reason we regard this Gospel now 
less as a record of Jesus and his words and more 
as a statement of the spiritual meaning of his life 
and teaching. It is a spiritual message. It was writ- 
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ten not to inform its readers of historical events 
but to save them by proclaiming the spiritual 
truths that lead to eternal life. (See 20: 30-31.) 

The unity of the Spirit—God is Spirit; Christ 
is Spirit; the true believer is Spirit; and there is 
the Holy Spirit (also called the Comforter or 
Counselor). All of these are spoken of as separate, 
yet as united in one. 

For instance, Jesus says in one place that the 
Father will send another Counselor (after Jesus 
has returned to the Father) (14:12-17, 25-26). 
Elsewhere he says that after he is gone, he (that 
is, Jesus) will send the Counselor (14:26; 16:7). 
Again, he says the Counselor, the Spirit of Truth, 
dwells with the disciples (in Jesus’ lifetime) and 
will be in them (after his death) (14:16-17). 

In several places, Jesus speaks of coming back 
again (14:19, 28). Moreover, he and the Father 
are one (10:30), for the Father dwells in Jesus 
(14:10), not only the Spirit, as we might well 
expect. Moreover, into this unity of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, comes also the true believer, who 
“abides” in Christ, and Christ in him (6:56; 
15: 4-7). 

Jesus prays that Father, Son, and believer may 
all be one: “even as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be in us” (17:21). “The 
glory which thou hast given me I have given to 
them, that they may be one even as we are one, I 
in them and thou in me” (17:22-23). 

At first, this is very puzzling. What is the 
meaning of this unity which does not mean a loss 
of individuality? It is a mystical unity, on the 
spiritual level. Jesus both sends the Spirit and is 
the Spirit, because they are one. Jesus sends the 
Spirit and the Father sends the Spirit because 
all are one. 

“As the Father honors the Son, so has he, the 
Son, honored believers with a mutual indwelling 
for the completion of their unity as evidence of 
his mission, as the channel to them of the same 
love as the Father gives the Son. For these be- 
lievers, the Father’s gift, he desires that they may 
share with him the honor, which his return to 
the Father will bring, a token of God’s eternal 
love to him. . . . The appeal is to God as righteous 
to reward those who in an unbelieving world did 
believe, so that God’s love to the Son might be 
theirs in the presence of the Son in them.”! 

All spiritual beings are one. They all have 
eternal life. The gospel (good news) proclaimed 
in John is that Christ has made spiritual unity 
with God possible to man, and thus provides a 
way to eternal life—immortality. 

The heart of Christianity, according to this 
Gospel, is the attainment of this spiritual unity, 
through Christ. This is salvation, eternal life, and 
the basis for a truly ethical life while we remain 
in the flesh. 


1 Alfred E. Garvie, The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Copyright 
1929 by Abingdon Press, Inc. 
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September 25: 
When His Hour 


Was Come 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE chapters for this week’s study contain 
the heart of the Gospel of John. It is especially in 
chapters 14 through 17 that the main message of 
this Gospel is best stated. In the previous lessons 
we have approached an understanding of what 
this message was. It will be better grasped, how- 
ever, when it is recognized that some words are 
used in this Gospel with a special meaning. 

Judgment, for instance, does not mean the de- 
cision of the Judge as to the innocence or guilt 
of the person being judged. It is not a “neutral” 
word in this Gospel, leaving the way open to a 
favorable or an unfavorable decision. It means 
simply the unfavorable decision. It means con- 
demnation. It is the opposite of eternal life. 

Thus, in 5:29, “those who have done good” 
will come forth from the tombs to “the resurrec- 
tion of life” (that is, they will have eternal life), 
whereas “those who have done evil” will come 
forth “to the resurrection of judgment” (that is, 
they will be condemned). It is easy to see here 
that “judgment” is really entirely negative, mean- 
ing condemnation. 

Just as this word is used with a special mean- 
ing, so also are the ordinary words of ethics. What 
is it to do good or evil? What are sin and righteous- 
ness? Here too the Gospel of John has a special 
definition. When they asked Jesus what good 
works were, he replied, “This is the work of God, 
that you believe in him whom he has sent” (6:29). 
To do good means to believe in Jesus. Conversely, 
to “sin” is to disbelieve. Sinners are those who 
don’t believe. The “sin” of the world (1:29) is its 
disbelief, not its transgression of God’s ethical 
commandments. The special meaning with which 
these ethical words are used in this Gospel is an 
important key in understanding it. 

Another word is believe. “To believe,” in this 
Gospel, does not have the ordinary meaning of 
“to hold as true in the mind.” Rather than re- 
ferring to a mental or intellectual attitude, “be- 
lieve” refers to an experience of the human spirit 
with the Divine Spirit. 

We approach the special meaning of “believe” 
in John’s Gospel when we speak of “believing in” 
@ personal friend. That doesn’t mean at all know- 
ing who he is. We may know who a person is 
without knowing him at all. Neither does it mean 
that we simply know him personally, for there 


are some people we know well and yet do not 
believe in. There is here a kind of confidential 
trust implied. This faith or trust is, in a small 
way, part of what is involved in the concept of 
“believe” in this Gospel. 

The real key word, however, in. understanding 
this concept is know or knowledge. It is very in- 
teresting and instructive to read through the 
Gospel in its entirety and mark all the times 
“know” or “knowledge” appears. “To believe” 
and “to know,” “belief” and “knowledge,” are 
largely interchangeable terms. To “believe” in 
Christ means to know him, in a personal, inti- 
mate sense, and, knowing him, to believe in him. 

It’s very much like the way we ordinarily 
speak of knowing a person. To know a person is 
to be closely associated with him in experience, 
so that you can enter into his innermost personal 
life and feel “at home” with him. 

In this Gospel belief, or knowledge, operates in 
the process of salvation something like this: If 
we “know” Jesus, we “know” God. As Jesus told 
his hearers, “If you knew me, you would know 
my Father also” (8:19). See also 14:7. Or, to say 
the same thing with the word “belief,” “He who 
believes in me, believes not in me but in him 
who sent me” (12: 44-45). 

This “belief” is thus a special knowledge of 
God and from God. “All that I have heard from 
my Father I have made known to you” (15:15). 
To “believe” is to abide in Christ, and to abide 
in Christ is to abide in God. Thus, to “believe” 
is to enter into a spiritual union with Christ and 
God. It is to be “born anew” into the world of 
the Spirit. It is a rich, complex form of religious 
experience. It is not what we ordinarily think of 
as belief, in a formal, intellectual sense. 

This makes it clear why this Gospel is so valu- 
able. Christianity is, at its best, a profound ex- 
perience with God. The Christian religion is not 
just “being good.” It is not merely obedience to 


_ commandments about the right way to live. It 


is not simply a Way of Life. 

It is life with God. It is a tapping of the vast 
creative power of the universe, allowing it to 
transform and control our lives. It is a source of 
great strength, making the Christian Way of Life 
possible. Further than this, it not only makes it 
possible, but it makes it natural. This is the mes- 
sage of the Gospel of John for today. 

In this Gospel we come, therefore, more closely 
to the deepest foundations of Christianity than 
in the other Gospels. They are especially valuable 
in other ways, but John is the best expression of 
the true essence of Christianity. Without it (and 
without Paul’s letters, which join with the Gospel 
of John on this point), Christianity might easily 
have developed into a different kind of religion. 
With it, and with Paul, it has become “the power 
of God for salvation to every one who has faith, 
to the Jew first and also to the Greek” (Romans 
1:16). 
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By CHARLES F. KRAFT * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Haggai 1: 7-9, 14-15; Zechariah 4: 6-9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second of five lessons based on the 
story of the restoration of the Jews after their 
exile in Babylon. In last Sunday’s lesson, the 
first of this unit, we saw the opportunity for new 
beginnings in Jerusalem. The prophet Second 
Isaiah saw that King Cyrus the Persian would 
make possible the return to Jerusalem. The nar- 
rative writer in the Book of Ezra described the 
preparations for the re-establishment of the Jew- 
ish community in the homeland. 

The possibility of a grand new start had now 
presented itself. But what really happened? We 
do not clearly know. There is some evidence that 
a group of exiles did return in 538 B.c. to start 
rebuilding Jerusalem. But the first and most re- 
liable shaft of historical light on this dark period 
is thrown by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
whose message we study in today’s lesson. 

For your own preparation read, if possible, in 
a good history of Old Testament times the story 
of the return from Babylonian captivity. Also, 
get acquainted with the personalities of Haggai 
and Zechariah. See page 17 for a listing of ref- 
erence books; some of these may be available in 
your church library. 

Basic in your preparation for teaching this les- 
son is the study of the lesson materials in Daily 
Bible Lessons, Adult Student, and Wesley Quar- 


1 Dr. Kraft is professor of Old Testament interpretation at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. 
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September 4: Worship 


in a Nation’s Life 


terly. On page 4 of this magazine is an article, 
“Architecture Is Curriculum,” pertinent to this 
discussion of worship. 

From your study you will wish to keep in mind 
the following facts: It is the year 520 B.c. Eighteen 
years have now passed since Cyrus’ benevolent 
decree of 538 had permitted the first Jewish ex- 
iles to return to Palestine. Last year a new mon- 
arch, King Darius, ascended the Persian throne. 
At that time revolts broke out all over the em- 
pire. In the midst of this unrest a new company 
of exiles returned to Jerusalem led by a new 
governor Zerubbabel. Among these returnees 
there was a man named Haggai. 

In the late summer, 520 B.c., this prophet Hag- 
gai proclaims the word of the Lord used in this 
lesson. Perhaps he had been so saddened by the 
deplorable state of affairs in Jerusalem that he 
could not speak at once upon his return. 

Several weeks later, October, 520, the prophet 
Zechariah begins his preaching. He is of a family 
of priests. His message consists primarily of a 
series of eight visions concerned with the pressing 
problems of the rebuilding community. 

In the fifth of these visions which come to 
Zechariah in the night he sees a golden lamp- 
stand between two olive trees (Zechariah 4:1-5). 
The seven lighted lamps of the lampstand sym- 
bolize the all-seeing eyes of God, who watches 
over the whole earth and especially over his own 
people in Jerusalem (Zechariah 4:10). The two 
olive trees represent Joshua the high priest and 
Zerubbabel the governor who are the “anointed” 
human agents of God’s watchful care over his 
people (Zechariah 4:11-14). 

Inserted in the middle of this vision—perhaps 
accidentally misplaced there by some copyist— 
are the words of the angel of the Lord to Zechariah 
which constitute our lesson (Zechariah 4:6-9). 
Together with the message of Haggai which we 
study (Haggai 1:7-9, 14-15) these few verses tell 
the story of the rebuilding of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Not my house but God’s house 
II. God-inspired foundations 
III. Not our power but God’s Spirit 
IV. God-guaranteed completion 


To BEGIN 


Open the discussion by recalling the new be- 
ginnings being made by millions of Americans 
today—in new homes, new communities, new vo- 
cations—as discussed in last Sunday’s lesson. 
Then point out that today’s lesson centers atten- 
tion on the place of worship in such new begin- 
nings in a nation’s life. You might mention new 
communities that grow up around industrial 
plants, in new subdivisions, and in other situa- 
tions. Call attention to the need for a church at 
the center of those communities. Are there such 
nearby? 

Tie in the biblical material of this lesson with 
that of last week’s by reviewing briefly the mate- 
rial from Isaiah and Ezra studied last week and 
then pointing out the background facts suggested 
above concerning the arrival of Haggai and 
Zechariah on the scene. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Not my house but God’s house 


The prophet Haggai represents the Lord as 
being offended by the returning exiles building 
their own homes before erecting a place of wor- 
ship. In the opening passage of our lesson Haggai 
counsels: First, consider the sad state of affairs. 
Then get right to work. For, after all, God has 
his reasons for the mess we are in. 

First, consider the sad state of affairs (Haggai 
1:7). We thought we would return to build a per- 
fect, prosperous new Jerusalem. But instead we 
have not enough to eat or drink or even to wear, 
and even the little wages we do get goes into “a 
bag with holes” (see Haggai 1:6). 

However, urges Haggai, weep no more; get 
right to work (Haggai 1:8). Rebuild God’s house 
at once. Then God will once more appear among 
us in all his glory. The Lord is just waiting for us 
to give him an opportunity. 

For, after all, God has his reasons for this sad 
state of affairs (Haggai 1:9). We have returned 
expecting great things from God. When they came 
they were disappointingly small, and, even then, 
he blew them away, so that we have nothing. 
Why? Because we selfishly see after our own 
material affairs, our own houses, while. we leave 
spiritual affairs, God’s house, in ruins. Thus God 
must use drastic measures to awaken us to our 
spiritual need. 

Is Haggai’s message an Old Testament antici- 
pation of a New Testament word: “But seek first 
his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be yours as well” (Matthew 6:33) ? 
An ancient people may have believed that God’s 
house was necessary in order to have God’s 


presence. What for us moderns is the significance 
of God’s house? 

Haggai’s interpretation of the events of his 
day, and the question suggested in the topic of 
today’s lesson as well, might be simplified a bit: 
Why should we build houses of worship? In your 
discussion use the material on “A Native Im- 
pulse” and “The Voice of Experience” in Adult 
Student and on putting “God at the Center” in 
Wesley Quarterly. 


II. God-inspired foundations 


The Lord’s words in the next Haggai passage 
of our lesson (1:14-15) indicate that Zerubbabel, 
governor of Judah for King Darius, and Joshua, 
the high priest, actually began work on the second 
Temple in the second year of Darius’ reign (about 
520 B.c.). Three aspects of this record are strik- 
ing. 

First, the work of both leaders and people is 
God-inspired (Haggai 1:14). The expression “all 
the remnant of the people” may refer to the dis- 
appointingly small number of Jews in Jerusalem, 
both those who had returned and those who had 
never been taken into exile. But what great 
things are possible when people go to work 
“stirred up” by the spirit of God! 

Secondly, both civil and spiritual leaders co- 
operate (Haggai 1:14). In Judaism there was no 
real separation between church and state. Never- 
theless the new governor Zerubbabel is answer- 
able to non-Jewish Persian authorities, while 
high priest Joshua is the hereditary spiritual lead- 
er. Now, be it noted, at the prophet’s call, prince, 
priest, and people are united for a common task. 

The third notable point is the promptness with 





Supplementary Reading * 


The Prophets Tell Their Own Story, by 
Elmer A. Leslie. Abingdon Press, $2.50. 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, by 
Albert E. Bailey and Charles F. Kent. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.25. 

Bible History Digest, by Elmer W. K. Mould. 
Exposition Press. $3.00. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; indexed $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 1, 3. Abing- 
don Press. $8.75 each. 

“A Guide for Bible Readers”: 
The Prophets, by W. G. Chanter, and The 
Books of History, by John H. Hicks, Abing- 
don Press. $1.00 each. 

Annotated Bible Series: 
The Book of Ezekiel, volume I, and The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, volume II; 
Julius A. Bewer, editor. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. 75 cents each. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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which leaders and people alike go to work (Hag- 
gai 1:15). Probably in September or October, 
520 B.c., just twenty-three days after Haggai’s 
first words (see 1:1), all are hard at work. 


III. Not our power but God’s Spirit 


As noted above in the section “Preparing to 
Teach,” the Zechariah passage (4:6-9) is either 
part of or an interlude in a vision in which the 
prophet has a conversation with an angel of the 
Lord. In the angel’s words Zerubbabel is glorified 
as having begun and finished the laying of the 
foundation of the Temple. Yet this is accomplished 

“not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit. 


“When a new building enterprise is success- 
fully under way, when everyone seems to be co- 
operating beautifully, how easy it is to congratu- 
late ourselves on how wonderful we men are. It 
is then we need the prophet Zechariah’s report 
of the angel’s message from God to successful 
Zerubbabel (4:6). This word is not only the 
memory selection of today’s lesson, it is also the 
key word of this prophet’s whole message. 

Here are church and state unitedly at work. 
What is the power of the church? Her moneyed 
contributors? Her ecclesiastical glory? Or her 
possession of God’s holy Spirit? What is the 
power of the state? Its military might? Its mate- 
rial wealth? Or its application of the principles 
of God’s moral order in human society? 

Apply this key word to your own local situa- 
tion. In discussion, think through the principles 
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for “Building Modern Churches” suggested by 
Balcomb in Adult Student and ways of making 
the church building “The House of God” and of 
going “Beyond Symbols” as discussed in Wesley 
Quarterly. What spirit should control modern- 
church building plans? 


IV. God-guaranteed completion 


After the first flush of enthusiasm for a new 
building enterprise has begun to wane, one needs 
the word of encouragement which Zerubbabel 
receives in our last biblical reference (Zechariah 
4:7-9). 

In picture language the angel addresses the 
hardships of the project as though they were a 
great mountain. This mountain of difficulty, he 
promises, will be leveled as a plain. At last there 
will be laid the last stone of the completed 
building, the “top stone,” amid the glorious shouts 
of happy worshipers crying, in effect, “O God, 
bestow thy grace, thy favor on it!” (Zechariah 
4:7.) 

The final word of the angel in this connection 
is to Zechariah the prophet (4:8). It is this: Just 
as you have seen Governor Zerubbabel lay the 
foundation of this Temple, so you will witness 
his completion of the work; then you will know 
that I have been God’s authentic messenger to 
you (4:9). This, in other words, is Zechariah’s 
way of saying that he willingly stakes his whole 
prophetic career on God’s guarantee of the suc- 
cess of this God-inspired enterprise. 

Why should this be so for such a project then 
or now? Not simply because it is a good work. 
Not because it is done in our human might. But 
because it is carried out under the will of and in 
the spirit of the living God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What new beginnings are taking place in 
your community? In our nation? Is God being 
given a central place in these enterprises? 

2. What is the effect of a ramshackle or a make- 
shift church building in a new or a changing 
community? Should the members of such a 
church be expected to rebuild alone? What co- 
operative forces can change such situations? 

3. How does the Christian determine what pro- 
portion of his time, energy, and money he should 
devote to God’s house as compared with his own 
house? 

4. What co-operation should the church expect 
from local government, especially when engaged 
in a building enterprise? What about tax exemp- 
tion—its privileges and obligations? What co- 
operation does the community government have 
a right to expect from the church? 

5. What motives lie behind the location, the 
building, and the maintenance of your own 
church? What changes would you make if you 
were to build anew? 

6. How does one apply the memory selection— 
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“Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
says the Lorp of hosts”—to the building of a mod- 
ern church? 


In CLOSING 


You might suggest the oft-repeated sentiment 
that the minister who dares to build a new church 
never gets to remain to enjoy it. He must move 
on. Whether this statement be a half truth or 
less, what does it suggest? That such a major 
enterprise creates such tensions and divisions 
within the Christian fellowship that new leader- 
ship must come in so that people will “forgive and 
forget”? Apply Zechariah 4:6 to this and to your 
own church situation in discussion. 

Conclude with a brief summary of the reasons 
for building houses of worship. The chief is that 
worship may be central in a community’s and a 
nation’s life. 

Let your closing prayer be one of rededication 
of yourself, your class, your church members to 
making your church truly “the house of God.” 


c———The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: The question for this Sunday is a 
practical one: How can our church be made a 
more beautiful place in which to study and wor- 
ship? In those communities where a building 
program is planned, a more specialized purpose 
may be served in this lesson: What principles 
should guide construction of our new church? 
What should it be like, and why? 

Preparation: At least one and preferably two 
weeks before this session, class members should 
plan to take a complete inventory of the church 
building or buildings and the surrounding 
grounds. By careful planning it will be possible 
to give the church plant complete coverage with- 
out wasteful duplication of effort. 

A few of the many danger spots are listed in 
Wesley Quarterly: “Pews stacked with frayed 
songbooks, dog-eared Bibles, two-year-old Sun- 
day-school quarterlies, half-burned candles. . . .” 
The program-planning committee can add many 
other items to this list. Pay special attention to 
the adequacy of the lighting in all parts of the 
church, the quality of the weekly bulletins, the 
way pianos are or are not in tune. 

If the program-planning committee decides to 
discuss new construction, a different type of prep- 
aration is called for. Undoubtedly the pastor can 
help class members find books on church archi- 


LT 
“a —_ Phifer is associate professor of speech, Florida State Uni- 
ity. 


tecture, but there is no substitute for personal 
visits to recently constructed churches in your 
community or neighboring cities. Supplement 
these by interviews with the pastors, contractors, 
or architects of those churches. Go to such inter- 
views with specific, well-thought-out questions. 

To begin: Ask some class member with clear 
articulation to read aloud several verses from 
Haggai, perhaps 1:2-4, 14-15. He can use some 
of the material from “The Bible Explained” in 
Wesley Quarterly to give historical perspective 
to the reading. 

Class procedure: Class members responsible for 
surveying the condition of church property 
should present their report. Each person may 
assume responsibility for describing problems 
found in a particular part of the building and 
suggesting what should be done to correct them. 
If at all possible, a large blackboard or at least a 
large sheet of wrapping paper should be provided 
so that a secretary can record each item as it is 
described. 

As soon as the list is complete—including any 
additions from other members of the class—it 
may be divided into sections. Section 1—on an- 
other part of the blackboard or another piece of 
wrapping paper—should include those problems 
the class can reasonably hope to correct at one or 
two work sessions in the coming week. Section 2 
should include problems needing advance plan- 
ning and either weekly effort (such as improved 
church bulletins) or special orders for supplies 
and materials (such as new offering plates or a 
new cross for the altar). Section 3 includes re- 
pairs or renovation requiring major investment 
of time or money, such as paint on the exterior, a 
new roof or roof repairs, better lighting in the sanc- 
tuary or church-school classrooms. 

The final part of the class period should be 
devoted to ways and means. Who does what, 





From Psalms 84 * 


How lovely is Thy dwelling-place, 
O Lord of hosts, to me! 

The tabernacles of Thy grace 
How pleasant, Lord, they be! 


My thirsty soul longs ardently, 
Yea, faints Thy courts to see: 

My very heart and flesh cry out, 
O living God, for Thee. 


Blest are they in Thy house that dwell, 
They ever give Thee praise. 

Blest is the man whose strength Thou art, 
In whose heart are Thy ways. 


* The Methodist Hymnal, 888. 
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when? One or more “work parties” should be 
scheduled during the coming week. 

If, on the other hand, construction of a new 
church is to be the topic, Adult Student discusses 
some basic principles to be considered by class 
members as they prepare their reports. 

In closing: Let the person assuming major re- 
sponsibility for the work sessions of the coming 
week offer a prayer asking God’s blessing on the 
efforts to beautify his house of worship. Ask that 
working together may be a blessing to all partici- 
pants. 

Assignment: Plan to correct some of the “Sec- 
tion 1” problems listed this Sunday. Let those 
members who are most active in planning and 
carrying out this effort—perhaps joined by others 
who worked on previous class projects—prepare 
to discuss “The Joy of Working Together” next 
Sunday. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The history of the Moravians in America is a 
fascinating and inspiring record from colonial 
days. 

Because of their pacifist sentiments they were 
not welcomed in Georgia, a buffer colony between 
the Carolinas and Virginia and the Spanish in 
Florida. Within a year or two, therefore, they 
migrated to Pennsylvania where they were 
granted asylum by the Quakers. At first they tried 
to settle at Nazareth, but in a short time they 
moved to the site of the present city of Bethlehem. 

There they built a rude log barracks, and be- 
cause they occupied it for the first time and 
dedicated it on Christmas Eve, 1741, they called 
the place Bethlehem. Before the settlement had 
a population of five hundred, the plans were 
drawn and construction begun on a church build- 
ing to seat twelve hundred people. For almost 
fifty years it was the most impressive and massive 
structure in all that section of Pennsylvania. A 
town built around a church! If anyone is seeking 
an explanation for the amazing story of the 
Moravian settlement, there it is: the church at 
the center. 


’ For two hundred years thousands of artisans, 
craftsmen, and humble laborers gave their best, 
each man esteeming it a privilege to invest his 
strength and his sweat in the house of the Lord. 
The tapestries were woven by the women of the 
district, as a labor of love and a demonstration 
of consecration. Even children helped, carry- 


* Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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ing stone and mortar to supply the craftsmen. 
Slowly, year by year, the walls mounted and the 
arches were fitted into place, and in the end 
they called it the Cathedral of Cologne. 

Is it any wonder that the people have loved it 
down through the centuries, as though it were a 
personal family possession? “Our fathers built it 
with their own hands,” they will tell you. Once 
the people have invested their own toil in the 
house of God it is impossible for them to esteem 
it lightly. 


’ The breakdown of religion is the beginning of 
a nation’s decay. In 1817 a company of about 250 
German immigrants landed in Philadelphia and 
set off, destitute and forlorn, into the wilds of the 
west to launch a colony in the Tuscarawas Valley 
in Ohio. Necessity compelled them to own all 
things in common, and for more than seventy 
years the communal life survived. At one time 
the village had in excess of three million dollars 
in cash, stocks, and other valuable properties be- 
sides their land and village. 

With the death of their leader, Joseph Bim- 
meler, the religious life which had been its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic began to decline. 
Drunkenness became rife, and finally it was said 
that the colony was atheist. At the same time it 
was practically bankrupt. When it disbanded in 
1892, it was no more than a ghost of what it had 
been. 

Within a few years an energetic pastor arrived 
upon the scene, and the little village church was 
occupied again. Today it is one of the most 
pleasant and prosperous villages in the state. 
Once again the church is at its center. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT ‘ 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for September 4. 


HAGGAI 


1:7. Consider how you have fared. If you have 
fared well, you should be humble and 
thankful in worship; if you have not, you 
should strengthen your faith in worship. 

1:8. Build the house that I may take pleasure in 
it. Churches should be so built that people 
who enter them are stirred by the majesty 
of God and the goodness of God-filled men. 

1:14. The spirit of all the remnant. When minori- 
ties worship God, numbers don’t count. 


ZECHARIAH 


4:6. Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit. The mightiest revolution! Not among 
men, but within men. Not by the smoke of 
guns but by the Spirit of God. 


4 Mr. Kraft is president of Radio Institute of Chicago. 
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September 11: The Joy of Working Together 


r——The Leader in Action 








By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Nehemiah 4:6-9, 15, 21-23; 12:27, 43 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This third lesson in our final unit of study for 
this quarter presents one of the most fascinating 
personalities of the Bible. 

There is no other person like Nehemiah. He 
was not a professional. He was neither priest nor 
prophet. He was a layman. But his dedicated 
service to religion is one of the most significant 
stories in religious history. 

Nehemiah was unique, but he was not an 
individualist. He achieved, not by lonesome feats 
of greatness, but by inspiring people to “the joy 
of working together,” the topic of our lesson. 

Fortunately our Bible contains this remarkable 
man’s personal diary. It is found in Nehemiah 1:1 
through 7:73a; 11:1-2; 12:27-43; 13:4-31. He 
probably had no notion that a later writer would 
find and use these personal memoirs of his. We 
call this later historical editor, the Chronicler, 
for he gave us the Books of 1 and 2 Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

By all odds your best preparation for this lesson 
is simply reading and rereading Nehemiah’s own 
account. His story is clear. From his own words 
capture the personality of the man—his strengths 
and weaknesses, and above all his wonderful 
spirit. 

After you have read Nehemiah’s own story two 
or three times, turn to some of the references 
describing his life and times. See page 17 for 
suggestions. 

Study the biblical material for today’s lesson 
with the help of a commentary such as The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary. I especially recom- 
mend your studying The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 3. 

Be sure to make use of the current issues of 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Before beginning—enthusiasm 
II. Half through—concentration 
III. Facing difficulties—protection 
IV. Difficulties fading—confidence 


V. Laboring on—vigilance 
VI. The job completed—dedication 
VII. In retrospect—joy 


To BEGIN 


Open the class by inviting the students to share 
in the experiences of one of the most fascinating 
layman to be found in the Bible. Paint the picture 
vividly described in Nehemiah’s own words in 
Nehemiah 1:1 through 2:17. Some of the back- 
ground facts you will find in “The Bible Ex- 
plained” in Wesley Quarterly. 

Some seventy-five years have passed since, in 
last Sunday’s lesson, we saw the Temple in Jeru- 
salem being rebuilt at the urging of Haggai and 
Zechariah. The time is 445 B.c. The scene is Susa, 
capital of the Persian Empire. There Nehemiah, 
fortunate Jewish holder of one of the highest 
offices in the Persian government, learns of the 
tragic conditions in Jerusalem. He risks his posi- 
tion, possibly even his life, to ask a favor, not for 
his own good, but for the good of his people. Like 
Christopher Columbus before King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, Nehemiah obtains from King 
Artaxerxes—“the queen sitting beside him’— 
permission and equipment for the journey. 

When he gets to Jerusalem, note Nehemiah’s 
careful tactics. He tells no one of his plans until 
after he has taken a famous night ride, when 
even the donkey can’t get through the rubble. 
Nehemiah has to continue his inspection on foot. 
After that he is ready to announce his plans and 
so to elicit the co-operation which constitutes the 
memory selection of our lesson (Nehemiah 2:18). 

As you proceed, be careful to remember that 
our question for discussion is not, What can a 
layman like Nehemiah do? But rather it may 
well be and should be: Why co-operate with 
others? What is the value of co-operative effort? 
In the following seven points for discussion we 
seek not primarily to dwell on the individual 
Nehemiah, great as he is, but rather to see what 
light on the question of co-operation may be 
found in the passages from Nehemiah. They tell 
of the building of the wall around Jerusalem 
under harassing difficulties and of the joyous 
dedication of the completed wall. 

Throughout the lesson keep in mind such ques- 
tions as: What does co-operation add to achieve- 
ment? What measure of joy does it bring? Is co- 
operative endeavor divinely blessed? Why? 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Before beginning—enthusiasm 


The first secret of the remarkable success of 
this co-operative effort undertaken by Nehe- 
miah is his skillful enlistment of enthusiasm be- 
fore beginning (Nehemiah 2:18). 
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a 
Nehemiah Inspects the Wall 


He does not emphasize the negative aspect of 
things, the disgraceful state of affairs. Instead, he 
calls for co-operation by showing that his project 
has approval, both divine and kingly. Look how 
obvious it is that God has had his hand upon me 
for good from the hour of my fervent prayer up 
to this present moment, this devout layman says 
in effect. And King Artaxerxes approves, too, 
for look at the letters and the equipment he has 
sent for the project. 

Such enthusiasm is contagious. Small wonder 
that with one accord the Jerusalem Jews—who 
have known this Nehemiah only a few days— 
unanimously agree, “Let us rise up and build.” 
Delightful is the Hebrew expression for the prep- 
arations they at once begin: “So they strength- 
ened their hands for the good work.” 


II. Half through—concentration 


We pass over the first conflict of Nehemiah 
with the nearby officials (2:19-20), his skillful 
organization of the work so that each person is 
working on the section of the wall nearest his 
own house (chapter 3), and the neighbors’ at- 
tempts to defeat the project by jeering ridicule 
(4:1-5). 

Nothing can stop the progress. The job is now 
half done, perhaps far ahead of schedule (Nehe- 
miah 4:6). Why? Because “the people had a mind 
to work.” What better expression could one find 
for concentrated, co-operative effort! When every- 
one puts his mind to it, what cannot be done! 

They discover “the joy of working together.” 
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“Association Stimulates,” as Balcomb’s treatment 
in Adult Student illustrates, when “The ‘We’ 
Spirit” discussed in Wesley Quarterly is at work. 


III. Facing difficulties—protection 


“Co-operate or Collide” is the law of life in 
society well expressed and well illustrated by 
Balcomb in Adult Student. Nehemiah has refused 
to allow the neighboring peoples to co-operate in 
the project for what seemed to the Jews to be 
good and sufficient reasons. Now, therefore, col- 
lision is inevitable. 

Evidently the neighboring opposition had hoped 
that the project would fizzle out. Now that it is 
clearly moving toward completion, the enemies 
are furious (4:7). On the north are Sanballat 
and the Samaritans, on the east Tobiah and the 
Ammonites, on the south the Arabs or former 
Edomites, and on the west the Ashdodites or for- 
mer Philistines. It is really a dangerous situation 
when on all four sides the attack is being pre- 
pared (4:8). 

Nehemiah’s protection from this encirclement 
is twofold—divine and human (4:9). When his 
people are in this desperate situation, they fer- 
vently pray. But they do not simply leave it all 
to divine providence. They set a human guard as 
round-the-clock watch. 


IV. Difficulties fading—confidence 


According to the immediately subsequent part 
of the story (4:10-14), some discouraged work- 
ers want to quit. But when faithful fellow work- 
men report this fact and its advantage to the 
army, Nehemiah instills new courage. 

However, as Nehemiah sees it, it is really God, 
not man, who frustrates the enemies’ plan. So 


now everyone returns “each to his work” with 


renewed confidence (Nehemiah 4:15). Why? Be- 
cause this is no mere human project. The builders 
are “Fellow Workmen for God” because Nehe- 
miah has been willing to give up his Persian 
official position to “Take My Yoke”; use the 
material in Wesley Quarterly under these titles 
for your discussion. 


V. Laboring on—vigilance 


Nehemiah’s careful security measures which 
permit both continued construction and constant 
vigilance are striking (4:16-20). Obviously 
some problems cannot be solved by indi- 
viduals, as the significant discussion in Adult 
Student points out. 

Under the watchful protection of guards the 
builders labor from dawn until darkness calls a 
halt (Nehemiah 4:21). Many of the workmen liv- 
ing outside the crowded city are called on for 
double duty—building by day, guarding by night 
(4: 22). 

But why does Nehemiah get this amazing co- 
operation? Because he himself sets the example 
(4:23). No absentee or armchair commander is 
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he! This wealthy man, along with the commonest 
laborer, spends sleepless nights and never once 
takes off his clothes to rest. 


VI. The job completed—dedication 


We wish time permitted description of the way 
Nehemiah handles opposition within the commu- 
nity, those profiteers who destroy co-operation 
(chapter 6). It is his own selfless service, unlike 
any former governor, which commands allegiance. 
We wish we could dwell on Nehemiah’s great per- 
sonal courage when a plot to assassinate him is 
reported. But at last the work is finished. The 
wall is completed (chapter 6). 

Even though it be the wall of the Holy City, it 
is not a Temple wall, but a city fortification. 
Nevertheless to Nehemiah it is not secular. It 
must be made holy, dedicated to God. 

Therefore men trained in the arts of priest- 
craft and music, Levites and musicians, are 
brought in (12:27-29). With choirs joined in 
songs of thanksgiving accompanied by orchestral 
music of stringed and percussion instruments, they 
“make a joyful noise unto the Lord.” 


VIL. In retrospect—joy 


The last verse of our lesson (12:43) rings out 
“like the wild bells” with “the joy of working 
together”—our theme for this lesson. “Rejoiced 

. rejoice ... joy... rejoiced . . . joy”—five 
times in this one verse the glad note resounds. 
The society is predominantly male, but women 
and children join in the glad refrain. And far 
across the Judean hills is heard the sound of the 
song of the triumph of divinely blessed co-opera- 
tion! 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. If Nehemiah may be regarded as an outstand- 
ing biblical example of the dedicated layman of 
privilege, can you give similar examples from 
the church life of America and the world? 

2. What modern problems cannot be solved by 
individual persons? by isolated nations? What co- 
operative steps are being taken for their solu- 
tion? 

3. What is the record of co-operation within 
the life of your church? How do the programs of 
the youth groups and the men’s and women’s 
organizations gear in with the Sunday morning 
“church service”? 

4. What are examples of co-operation in the 
church life of your community? daily vacation 
church schools? interfaith meetings? Should there 
be more? If so, what? 

5. What projects of Christian co-operation have 
given you most joy? Why? What was distinctive 
about their leadership? 

6. Does your church participate in local, state, 
and national councils of churches? What values 
are there in seeing all Christendom as “the body 
of Christ”? What did the Evanston Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches say to you? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish briefly to review the seven 
elements suggested above as belonging in a co- 
operative endeavor, as found in the story of Ne- 
hemiah and the building of the wall. 

Let your concluding discussion come to grips 
with the practical implications for your own 
church life. Wherein is improvement needed in 
internal co-operation in your church? How does 
your church fit into the total “body of Christ” 
in your community, the nation, and the world? 

You will want to mention certain co-operative 
projects which you believe would bring new life 
and real joy to the Christians of your acquaint- 
ance. 

Let your concluding prayer express the en- 
thusiasm and joy of our being workmen together 
with God in Christ, and the dedication of our- 
selves anew to the realization of Jesus’ prayer in 
John 17:22: “that they may be one.” 


r———The Group 


in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: Class members should be reminded 
in this session that many values, some of them 
spiritual, can be gained from working together. 
If they have been inclined, even in fun, to call 
work a curse, they should learn to recognize the 
many blessings it may bring. 

Preparation: During the past week the class 
should have participated in one or two work 
sessions remedying items on section 1 of the list 
prepared last Sunday. That work, plus some 
extra thought and perhaps preliminary discussion 
by members of the group responsible for this 
Sunday’s report, will be the best possible prepa- 
ration. Add to the group others who have taken 
part in previous class projects or who have given 
their time and talents in unselfish service to the 
church and community. 

To begin: For variety this week let some class 
member become so familiar with the biblical 
selection from Nehemiah and its historical per- 
spective (see Wesley Quarterly) that he can tell 
the story of the building of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. He should emphasize such phrases as “For 
the people had a mind to work.” 

Class procedure: Open the session with a re- 
port on the progress achieved during the work 
sessions of the previous week. Perhaps the chair- 
man of the board of trustees or the pastor’s wife 
might appear to thank the class for its efforts. A 
report on plans for work on sections 2 and 3 of 
the list of problems should be included. Is there 
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some phase of the project that the class can carry 
out: beautifying the grounds and keeping them 
neat through the fall and winter: preparing a 
church bulletin for each Sunday morning; re- 
placing outmoded lighting? 

The discussion leader should lead smoothly 
from this report into the values obtained by those 
who worked together in this project. Each partici- 
pant in the symposium should make a brief 
(three- or four-minute) statement concerning the 
values he gained from working with other class 
members. Speakers may agree ahead of time to 
emphasize different values (see Wesley Quarter- 
ly): the “we” spirit of class unity; finding work 
a worship experience; replacing the “let George 
do it” attitude with action; service to fellow wor- 
shipers; a sense of achievement in making beau- 
tiful the house of the Lord. 

Before the session ends, someone should ask 
what the class is doing for others outside the 
church. What projects, if any, are currently being 
supported? Are these all financial commitments, 
or do some involve physical or mental labor? Do 
all in attendance know what the class is doing? 
If working together offers real values for those 
serving as well as for the group served, should 
the class seek additional opportunities for service 
to the church or community? If so, what? Who 
will search out the information necessary for in- 
telligent action? 

In closing: One appropriate way to close the 
session would be a prayer that class members 
may find an opportunity for worship. 

Assignment: The lesson for next week poses 
a difficult theological question but one of immedi- 
ate interest to each class member: How can we 
tell the difference between good and evil? Four 
or five class members should assume primary 
responsibility for the class session, studying the 
biblical selections and their context, interview- 
ing their own or other preachers, talking with 
other laymen in the community, and otherwise 
exploring the question as fully as possible. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A young married couple’s Sunday-school class 
decided that all could be of help to each if all 
would co-operate. As a consequence, each began 
looking for an opportunity to contribute to the 
common good. One young man, a salesman, bought 
potatoes of the farmers along the way on his road 
home and sold them to the other members of the 
class at cost, effecting a saving of several hun- 
dred dollars in the course of a year. Three 
couples organized an employment agency inside 
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the class and by co-operation placed several men 
and women in desirable positions. A co-operative 
plan for baby-sitting was worked out. 

In the process of helping one another a fellow- 
ship was developed which has become one of the 
most stable elements in the life of that church. 
“For the people had a mind to work” (Nehemiah 
4:6). 


For years the church of a certain city of thirty 
thousand had been going each their own way. 
All of them had been doing good work, but many 
important services were neglected or duplicated 
because there was no concerted effort to cover the 
field. The ministers held their regular monthly 
meetings and discussed community problems but 
accomplished little. 

Then a council of churches was organized. There 
was no paid secretary but a full corps of officers 
and committees to which definite duties were as- 
signed. Laymen rallied to the enterprise; com- 
munity enterprises were launched; new and co- 
operative community services were rendered. An 
elderly minister, still capable of effective pas- 
toral work, was employed at a modest stipend 
to make regular calls in the hospital in the name 
of all the churches. A group of women was or- 
ganized to render personal assistance at the city 
hospital and city jail. Children caught in the toils 
of the law were befriended. Community-wide 
preaching missions were held without denomina- 
tional bias. A council-of-churches chorus was or- 
ganized to present sacred oratorios. 

The expense of this co-operative effort was 
relatively small, but the impact on the life of the 
city was great. The essential ingredient was gen- 
erosity of mind and spirit. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for September 11. 


NEHEMIAH 


4:9. We prayed to our God. God is an ally. We 
do not pray to relinquish responsibility, 
but rather to be reinforced in it. 

4:15. Each to his work. Responsible individual- 
ism is the basis for strong community. 
Much of the world’s trouble is the result 
of people not doing their own work. 

12:43. They offered great sacrifices that day and 
rejoiced. People give eagerly when giving 
makes possible what they really want. 

12:43. The women and children also rejoiced. 
One good test for any undertaking would 
be to ask, Will it make the women and 
the children rejoice? 
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September 18: God’s 


pe———The Leader 


By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


in Action 








This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Malachi 3:1-6, 13-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This fourth of the five lessons in our unit on 
“New Beginnings” presents problems faced when 
the new beginnings are no longer new, when the 
newness has worn off. 

It is about 460 B.c. More than seventy-five years 
have passed since the first exiles had returned 
from Babylon, more than fifty-five since the Tem- 
ple had been rebuilt at the urging of Haggai and 
Zechariah. Second- and third-generation sons of 
the returnees are half-heartedly going about their 
religious duties. Its first enthusiasm long since 
gone, the Jewish church is dying. 

To this decaying age comes the proclamation 
of the Lord through Malachi. The name Malachi 
means “my messenger.” The book may actually 
have been written by some prophet whose name 
we do not know but whose daring message is 
certainly that of God’s true messenger. You will 
want to become well acquainted both with the 
message of this last book found in our Old Tes- 
tament and with the times in which it was written. 

For this purpose look up “Malachi” in such 
works as Encyclopaedia Britannica, Encyclopedia 
Americana, and Harper’s Bible Dictionary. See 
also the books by Leslie, Chanter, and Bewer 
(page 17). 

You will find it profitable to read carefully this 
week’s lesson articles in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, and Daily Bible Lessons. 

From your reading get clearly the background, 
the conditions in Jerusalem to which Malachi is 
speaking. Use in this connection the helpful 
section on “The Bible Explained” in Wesley 
Quarterly. Malachi’s message and his unique 
style of presentation we will discuss as we go 
along through the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. God’s fatherhood 
II. God’s coming day 
III. God’s purification of worship 
IV. God’s judgment on evil 
V. God’s constancy 
VI. Man’s questioning of God’s justice 
VII. God’s remembrance book and his Day 


Call to Righteousness 


To BEGIN 


With a lesson so full of meat for significant 
discussion waste no time in sparring around be- 
fore coming to grips with the issue. Why not at 
once set forth the great themes of the lesson, 
perhaps as questions: What do we mean by de- 
claring our belief in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man? Is there a coming day 
of judgment? What is the wrath of God? Why 
does God demand absolute righteousness, or does 
he? Is the moral law as dependable as physical 
laws? What is it? If there is a moral law and 
God is just, why do the wicked prosper and the 
righteous suffer? 

Needless to say, all these great questions will 
not receive answer in one—or many—class ses- 
sions. But you will indicate from Malachi’s back- 
ground that these are the questions that skeptical 
people were asking in his day, too. In his book 
are some valid insights for us. 


How To PROCEED 
I. God’s fatherhood 


“Our Father who art in heaven” we pray. “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty” we affirm. 
But so what? Note that the fatherhood of God is 
the cornerstone of the foundation of our Christian 
faith. Upon this rock all else is built. Note, too, 
that this is the basis of brotherhood. We are 
brothers under God’s fatherhood. This fact re- 
flected by the memory selection for this lesson 
(Malachi 2:10) is the starting point for any dis- 
cussion of why and how God calls us to righteous- 
ness, the topic of today’s lesson. 

“The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man”—we mouth it as almost platitude or senti- 
mentality. But Malachi brings his contemporaries 
—and all who hear—up sharply as to what it 
means. Because the Creator God is the Father of 
the whole human family, treachery against one’s 
fellow men is treachery against God (2:10). 

The problem of Malachi’s day is divorce—lit- 
eral and figurative. Literal is the faithlessness of 
some to the loyal life companion, wife of their 
youth. Figurative divorce is spiritual, violating 
the religious vows taken in youth to the faith of 
one’s family. 

The call of Malachi for the spirit of brother- 
hood under God’s fatherhood is the key princi- 
ple underlying God’s call to righteousness. God 
is our wise Father, not indulgent grandfather. 
He both firmly disciplines and lovingly cares for 
his children. And when his children are unbroth- 
erly one to another or heedless of their Father’s 
call, watch out for his divine hand of judgment 
and redemption. 
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II. God’s coming day 


Malachi takes the unpopular role of the true 
prophet as he seeks to stab listless listeners awake 
by proclaiming God’s divine hand of judgment 
as near. It will shortly appear in two ways: first, 
the day is dawning when God’s messenger comes 
to prepare the way for the Lord; second, the 
Day of the Lord’s coming will follow—expected 
but startlingly suddenly (3:1). 

And you say you look forward eagerly and 
delightedly for this Day of the Lord? You don’t 
know what you are asking for. Who is really 
prepared? Who will be able to endure it (3:2a)? 

Who is this messenger preparing the way for 
the advent of the Lord? Is it Malachi himself? 
His name is literally “my messenger.” He does 
not clearly say. But the New Testament Gospels 
saw it as John the Baptist (Matthew 11:10; Mark 
1:2; Luke 1:17, 76; 7:27). Jesus’ forerunner was 
to proclaim the coming Day of the Lord, preach 
repentance, urge his hearers to be wheat rather 
than chaff which would be burned in the fire. And 
Jesus was to preach, “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” His advent was to be “good 
news,” but it was also awful judgment upon sin. 
Small wonder that the great New Testament 
apocalypse borrows Malachi’s language to de- 
scribe the final wrath of God to be brought down 
on this evil world (Revelation 6:17). 


III. God’s purification of worship 


And why God’s coming Day? To destroy his 
people? To bring evil upon them? Not at all. To 
cleanse evil from them. To purify their lives 
(Malachi 3:2b). 

God’s purpose is his people’s good. But the 
process will be terrible. He will begin with the 
shamefully careless priests, false and faithless 
leaders roundly condemned by the prophet (com- 
pare Malachi 1:6 through 2:9). They will be put 
through the refining fire until the true precious 
metals appear (3:3). Then the worship of priest 
and people alike both in substance and in spirit 
will meet God’s absolute demands (3:4). 

The prophet Malachi draws a sharp line be- 
tween right and wrong. To a day like ours when 
such a line is either obscure or blurred, when, 
in the thought of many, right and wrong are rela- 
tive terms, Malachi speaks with disturbing time- 
liness. As you move toward the next point, take 
into account the problem of moral relativism and 
the suggestions entitled “Truth Is Uncompromis- 
ing” in Adult Student and “Right and Wrong” in 
Wesley Quarterly. 


IV. God’s judgment on evil 


When God’s awful day of reckoning has dealt 
with its spiritual leaders and its worship, its God- 
ward aspects, then it turns to the people and the 
human scene. Note the social nature of the sins 
and crimes against which Malachi protests. 
Priests may be responsible for right worship. But 
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people cannot escape responsibility for right 
morals. 

The catalog of sins seems to move from the 
more sordid to the more refined, from the least 
likely to the most dangerous: low religion, or 
sorcery; unchastity, or adultery; lying, or per- 
jury; oppression of laboring and unfortunate 
classes, or brutality; abuse of the resident alien, 
or inhospitality; irreligion, or apostasy (3:5). 
“Fear of the Lord” is the Hebrew expression for 
our term “religious faith.” Lack of this is the 
root of all evil. 


V. God’s constancy 


Is all this the prophetic demand for absolute 
righteousness? Is this “Attempting the Impos- 
sible”? If so, discuss why, along the lines in- 


_ terestingly suggested by Balcomb in Adult Stu- 


dent. Surely the “refiner’s fire” smelting out pure 
gold and silver from dross or worthless matter 
and the “fullers’ soap” removing all stain is no 
mere superficial sponge bath. Here is the Old 
Testament version of “You, therefore, must be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matthew 5:48). 

True enough, but remember God’s purpose— 
not his children’s destruction, but their good. And 
God is unchanging. You can depend on his con- 
stancy. If that was his purpose yesterday, it will 
be the same tomorrow. O sons of Jacob, unlike 
our deceitful ancestor, God is no deceiver. True, 
he comes like a refining and purifying fire—for 
our salvation. It is his constant, unchanging good- 
ness that keeps us from being consumed by his 
wrath (Malachi 3:6)! 


VI. Man’s questioning of God’s justice 


Why does God demand absolute righteousness? 
We approach this question from the standpoint 
of Malachi’s challenge to the skepticism prevail- 
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ing in his day and his comfort of the disconsolate. 
With a question-and-answer method like that of 
Socrates the prophet proceeds to answer the 
skeptic. The skeptic defiantly speaks against God 
—and then with a question denies it (3:13)! 
And God answers the skeptic: How do you defy 
God? You say: Religion doesn’t pay. We keep 
the law. Both in outward garb and in inward 
spirit we are penitent before God. But does it 
pay (3:14)? Flaunting their evil lives before 
God as a test, the arrogantly irreligious prosper, 
and if God were just, this would not be so (3:15). 
Here is the perennial problem both of the 
skeptic and, as in Psalms 73, of the righteous. 
The disconsolate righteous sufferer puts it nega- 
tively: Why do the unrighteous not suffer? 


VII. God’s remembrance book and his Day 


Malachi’s answer is doubly reassuring. O faith- 
ful follower of God, don’t for a moment think 
your Father is unheeding. He has two plans. 

First, he is keeping a careful record in his 
“book of remembrance” both of those who “fear 
the Lord,” who have true religious faith and of 
those who simply think of God’s name and char- 
acter (Malachi 3:16). It was this book from which 
Moses had offered to have God blot out his name 
if the act would save his people (Exodus 32:32). 
It was to be the future opening of this book at the 
last day which constitutes one of the elements in 
late Jewish thinking concerning life after death. 

Secondly, the Day of the Lord will be terrible 
for the wicked but glorious for the righteous. 
On that day not the whole people but the faith- 
ful remnant will be the loving Father’s intimate, 
precious possession (Malachi 3:17). 

Thus, at the last, black and white will be clear. 
There will be no shades of gray. Then one can 
clearly distinguish between those who serve God 
and those who don’t, the righteous and the wicked, 
the wheat and the chaff, the pure metal and the 
dross (3:18). 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. How prevalent is the view that evil is only 
what you think it is, that there really are no 
moral laws except as made by custom? Are 
moral absolutes the correct answer to this moral 
relativism? 

2. Is this moral relativism as dominant in the 
philosophy of modern public education as sug- 
gested in Wesley Quarterly? If so, what is the 
meaning of character education, and what is its 
relation to Christian education? 

3. What do you see of doom and of hope in 
a coming Day of the Lord? How do you square 
God’s wrath with his love? 

4. If Malachi were to come to your commu- 
nity, what would be his catalog of social and 
religious sins? What are you doing about them? 
How can we have convictions about moral evil 
and avoid censorious judgments about evildoers? 


5. What concrete instances can you give of the 
application of human brotherhood under God’s 
fatherhood in your community? our nation? the 
church? the world? 

6. What answers have you found in your ex- 
perience to the unmerited suffering of the right- 
eous? to the unpunished prosperity of the wicked? 
Is there a human counterpart to God’s book of 
remembrance? 


In CLOSING 


Be sure to let the clear, uncompromising de- 
mands of God for righteous living stand out as 
the thrust of this lesson. The prophetic call to 
courageous, selfless, brotherly conduct should be 
heard and heeded by your class. 

The material in the sections on “Outward, 
Visible Signs” in Adult Student and “Righteous- 
ness Within” in Wesley Quarterly brings the 
lesson to its conclusion. Yes, God’s call is to 
righteousness, as absolute as man is capable. But 
the power to achieve that righteousness is the 
God-given inward spirit. 

With the class pray to our Father that our 
vision of the right path to which he calls us may 
be clear, that we may see and minister to the 
needs of our brother man along the way, that we 
be not discouraged when some seem unjustly to 
forge ahead, and that we may persevere until “At 
length there dawns the glorious day by prophets 
long foretold.” 


p The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: Class members should leave the ses- 
sion this Sunday better able to draw the line 
between good and evil. 

Preparation: Fruitful discussion of this some- 
what difficult subject will require careful prepara- 
tion; an ordinary “bull session” on the topic will 
require no preparation and do no one any good. 

Those who agree to serve on the panel should 
prepare with care. Relevant scriptural passages 
are discussed in Wesley Quarterly with the com- 
ment: “God sees good as good and evil as evil.” 
In-between compromises, in man’s moral life, do 
not meet God’s requirement of righteousness. 
Adult Student cites several parallel passages 
from the New Testament emphasizing the abso- 
lute nature of righteousness. Participants should 
also search their own life experiences for illustra- 
tions of the need for and difficulty of sharp differ- 
entiation between right and wrong. Does the 
principle of moral absolutism have practical 
limitations? If so, what and where? 
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To begin: Perhaps the most profitable opening 
for this class session would be a reading of the 
Bible lesson from Malachi 3:1-6, 13-18. Whoever 
assumes this responsibility should be able to 
add to or subtract from this suggested reading, 
and to give perspective from the material in “The 
Bible Explained” (Wesley Quarterly) . The reader 
should practice his selection aloud during the 
week, reading to his own friends and family. He 
wants to be heard, to be intelligible, and to be 
intelligent in his phrasing and emphasis so that 
he may convey the meaning intended by the 
prophet. 

Class procedure: Organize this session as a 
panel discussion. Let one member serve as leader 
to open the session, provide transitions from one 
question in the outline to the next, and sum- 
marize at the end. All members of the panel 
should have the preliminary group outline at least 
a week ahead. The leader should reword and 
adapt the following questions into an outline use- 
ful for his group: 

Central question: How shall we draw the line 
between good and evil, right and wrong, the 
righteous and the wicked? 

1. Is the division a sharp one? How sharp? Do 
“the twain” never meet or mix? (Balcomb in 
Adult Student offers a very positive answer. What 
is it? What evidence does he offer? Do you agree 
with him? Why or why not?) 

2. Should the Christian draw his line between 
good and evil on the basis of the consequences of 
a given course of action? Is the basic text based 
on results (as Wesley Quarterly says John Dewey 
insisted) ? 

3. Is the line to be drawn according to an 
absolute moral principle? If so, where is the 
principle recorded and who is to interpret the 
principle when it appears contradictory or ob- 
scure? 

4. How will our obedience or nonobedience of 
moral law be shown? In actions? Beliefs? Atti- 
tudes? 

5. Are we punished for our violation of moral 
law? If so, how? Near the close of the period the 
chairman should summarize points of agreement 
and disagreement brought out during the discus- 
sion. 

In closing: Reread Malachi 3:16-18, continuing 
with 4:1-4. The last verse makes the transition 
to next week’s lesson with its emphasis on “the 
law” of the Bible and of the church. The leader 
or program chairman may point out this con- 
tinuity. 

Assignment: The program planning committee 
will want to select from biblical and other laws, 
including rules in the Discipline of The Method- 
ist Church, four or five statements of particular 
interest to class members. The committee will 
also want to consider carefully how the issues 
can be most effectively presented to the group at 
the next session. 
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From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 


for today. 


‘ On one of those depressing days through which 
many a theological student has lived, I was walk- 
ing the lowest of the ways. I was facing a score or 
more of the most disturbing questions and could 
not find the answers. For that matter, I could not 
find anyone who had the answers, and I was toy- 
ing with the idea of quitting the ministry and 
going into the newspaper business, for which I had 
had some training. As I dallied, I trudged across 
the campus completely oblivious to everything 
going on about me. 

Suddenly I felt an arm slipped through mine, 
and my favorite professor said, “How are you, 
old man? How are things going?” 

Caught off guard, and somewhat desperate, I 
answered, “Rotten, absolutely rotten! I guess I 
ought not try to preach. I don’t know what I be- 
lieve and I guess I don’t believe anything.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s not as bad as that,” my pro- 
fessor exclaimed, with a bit of laughter. 

“Yes, it is,” I persisted, doggedly. 

“Well, you believe there’s a real difference 
between right and wrong, don’t you?” he inquired. 

“Why, of course,” I said. 

“Very well then, go out and preach that. Stand 
up in some pulpit next Sunday morning and say 
‘There’s a difference between right and wrong! 
There is a difference between right and wrong! 
There’s a difference between right and wrong! 
There’s a difference between right and wrong!’ 
Keep on saying that for thirty minutes, and you 
can be sure the people in that congregation will 
never forget it.” 

Indeed, it would still make a good sermon, for 
a great many people have forgotten that it is true. 


’ There is a widespread disposition, especially 
among college students, to assume that we are 
living in a relative world in which there are no 
absolutes—no absolute, unvariable goods and no 
absolute, unvariable wrongs. 

To this vogue of confusion such public furors 
as the Kinsey reports have made their contribu- 
tions. So much so that it is a common thing to hear 
people say, “There is nothing that is right under 
all circumstances, and nothing that is always 
wrong. The difference in conditions makes all the 
difference.” 

The verdict of history is that a nation which 
cannot tell the difference between right and wrong 
cannot survive. 


* “It is not that you do wrong by design, but 
that you never do right by mistake.”—Junius. 
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Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for September 18. 


MALACHI 


3:1. I send my messenger to prepare the way. 
The moral trail blazing of life has already 
been done. 

3:2. He is like a refiner’s fire. A “destroyer” to 
the destructible; a “preserver” to the pre- 
cious! 


3:3. Right offerings to the Lorn. Not something 
from you, but you! 

3:5. I will draw near to you for judgment. Di- 
vine judgment is personal, private, and puri- 
fying. Heavenly penalities have high pur- 
poses. 

3:6. I the Lorp do not change. Therefore God 
was Christlike in the days of Moses; loving 
the enemy has always been right. 

3:14. What is the good of our keeping his charge 

. 2? People who are good because they 
like to be good are better than those who are 
good because they are afraid not to be. 


September 25: New Respect for God’s Law 


(World Service Sunday ) 


mo——The Leader in Action 








By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Ezekiel 20:19-20; Nehemiah 9:1-3; 
10:32, 35, 37, 39. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the final lesson in our summer quarter’s 
study. The whole series has been based on the Old 
Testament story of the downfall of the Southern 
Kingdom, the following Exile in Babylon, and the 
final restoration again in Jerusalem. The three 
units—Units VII, VIII, and IX—have corre- 
sponded to the three sections of the biblical story. 

In the first unit of five lessons we centered 
attention on the decline and downfall of the He- 
brew nation with a view to helping persons in our 
nation to face possible disaster triumphantly. The 
second unit of three lessons was devoted to study- 
ing ways of being loyal to convictions and avoid- 
ing despair in dark days such as those experienced 
in the Babylonian exile. 

“New beginnings” in the Jewish homeland and 
parallel opportunities in our lives provide the sub- 
ject of the present unit. Thus far we have studied 
four of the five new experiences of the Old Testa- 
ment people and their modern counterparts: (1) 
the opportunity of return to Jerusalem for a new 
start and the meaning of fresh starts in modern 
life; (2) rebuilding the Jerusalem Temple and 
the place of houses of worship in a nation’s life; 


(3) co-operatively reconstructing Jerusalem’s 
wall and the value and joy in our co-operative 
efforts; and (4) the newness wears off but God’s 
unchanging, righteous demands continue and his 
call to righteousness is heard today. 

This final lesson raises the whole study to what 
for the Old Testament is its inevitable climax— 
new dedication to obeying God’s law. 

Because in our Old Testament study we Chris- 
tians have centered attention upon the prophets, 
because we have seen the legal system of the Old 
Covenant superseded by the love of Christ in the 
New, we have failed to appreciate what the Law 
meant fo the Jew and to Jesus himself. For Jesus 
the chief part of his Bible was not the Prophets 
but the Pentateuch, the Law or Torah of God. 
From the language of this Law he drew the cen- 
tral doctrines of his religion: “love the Lord your 
God” (Deuteronomy 6:5) and “love your neigh- 
bor” (Leviticus 19:18). “Think not that I have 
come to abolish the law,” he declared; he came 
instead “to fulfill” it (Matthew 5:17). 

Thus this lesson in which we see the people 
of the new Jerusalem taking upon themselves a 
voluntary vow of allegiance to the covenant law 
is the fitting climax of the quarter’s study. 

The biblical material is taken from a prophet’s 
sermon in the Book of Ezekiel and from the 
Chronicler’s narrative in the Book of Nehemiah. 

You may wish to review the data in our lesson 
for July 17 in order to refresh your memory con- 
cerning the Book of Ezekiel. See also the books by 
Bewer and Chanter and others suggested on page 
3%. 

From the middle of a long sermon to the Baby- 
lonian exiles by the prophet the two verses of our 
lesson (Ezekiel 20:19-20) are taken. The prophet 
is speaking of the lessons from history. After their 
escape from Egypt under Moses the first genera- 
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tion died in the wilderness. Now through Moses 
God is instructing the second generation concern- 
ing observance of his law. 

As we saw in the lessons for August 28 and 
September 11, to which you may wish to refer, the 
priestly historian called “the Chronicler” collected 
and edited the material we have in our Bible 
about the wall-builder governor Nehemiah and 
the law-builder priest Ezra some centuries after 
their pioneer work. 

The scene in Nehemiah 9:1-3 is probably the 
sequel to Ezra’s reading of the Law (Nehemiah 
8) and his subsequent drastic action concerning 
foreign marriages (Ezra 9 and 10). Nehemiah 
10:32, 35, 37, 39 may be taken from a voluntarily 
signed document pledging faithfulness to the re- 
forms advocated by Nehemiah on his return visit 
to Jerusalem (Nehemiah 13: 4-30). 

Study these passages carefully with the aid of 
such a commentary as The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. I especially recommend The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 3. 

Valuable material will be found in Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, and Daily Bible Lessons. 
“The Doctrine of the Church” in The Christian 
Advocate, September 15, will also be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. God’s law 
II. God’s Sabbaths 
III. Our rededication 
IV. Our obligation 
V. Our stewardship 
VI. Our contributions 
VII. Our pledge of service to God 


To BEGIN 


Using the material suggested above in “Pre- 
paring to Teach,” begin by relating this lesson 
to the preceding lessons of this quarter, and con- 
tinue by pointing out the importance of the law 





A New Series 


With October we will begin a six months’ 
study of the Gospel According to Luke. The 
first month will include Unit I: The Signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ Birth; Unit II: Opportunities 
for Christians; and one lesson in Unit III: 
Bringing New Life to Men. The weekly topics 
are: 


October 2: The World Into Which Jesus Came 
October 9: The Boyhood of Jesus 

October 16: John Baptizes Jesus 

October 23: The Struggle in the Wilderness 
October 30: The Mission of the Master 


“The Teacher’s Workshop” (page 48) will 
be a new monthly feature giving guidance in 
teaching techniques. 
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to Jesus—and so to us as his followers. In this 
connection use Balcomb’s opening paragraphs in 
Adult Student and his reasons for emphasis on 
the law. Refer also to “Reminders Needed” and 
“Feeling into Action.” 

Understanding the importance of law, however, 
does not go far enough. Point out that for this, 
the closing session of the final unit of our sum- 
mer’s study, we suggest the topic for discussion: 
How can we gain new respect for God’s law? We 
will use the Scripture passages in helping the 
group answer this question. These passages un- 
fold seven successive facts about God’s law and 
our human responses to it which are invaluable 
for modern Christian living. 


How To PROCEED 
I. God’s law 


In the memory selection for this lesson (Ezekiel 
20:19) Ezekiel speaks for God in calling for fresh 
adherence to his ordinances for religious observ- 
ance and living. 

You may find useful here the analogy of the 
birth of our nation suggested in the lesson for 
July 3, the first lesson of the quarter. Ezekiel is 
speaking in 591 B.c., recalling his audience to the 
covenant ideals expressed shortly after the birth 
of the nation when their fathers had been liberated 
some six to seven hundred years before. A mod- 
ern Ezekiel in 1955 might recall Americans to the 
covenant principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776 and the Bill of Rights and other 
sections of the Constitution of 1789. 

The first fundamental fact about law from 
Moses to Ezekiel—and today—is the nature of the 
God whose it is: “I the Lorp am your God.” At the 
burning bush Moses had heard words like these 
(Exodus 3:6). He and his people had experienced 
God’s saving power at the Red Sea. In the opening 
statement of the covenant law of the Ten Com- 
mandments they had heard words combining who 
God is—“I am the Lorp your God”—with what he 
has done for his people—“who brought you out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage” 
(Exodus 20:2; Deuteronomy 5:6). 

What, therefore, is the law of God? The abstract 
principles of an impersonal universe? No. The 
personal word of the living, saving God of his- 
tory. Thus law begins with the acknowledgment 
of what God is and what he has done for man. 

Why, then, will we gladly obey his command 
to “walk in my statutes, and be careful to observe 
my ordinances”? We will do it because these 
ordinances of God are the concrete spelling out of 
the way in which grateful man can love God, can 
respond to God’s love. This is the Old Testament 
way of saying “We love, because he first loved 
us” (1 John 4:19). 

Of course, “Law and Discipline” go hand in 
hand, as suggested in Wesley Quarterly, but so 
also can law and love, as we learn from Jesus’ 
teachings. 
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Il. God’s Sabbaths 


It is no fanatical Sabbatarianism that prompts 
Ezekiel to speak of Sabbathkeeping as a prime 
example of doing God’s will and of being God’s 
people (Ezekiel 20:20). From the history of man’s 
religions we know the Sabbath to be a unique 
contribution of Judaism. Jewish tradition re- 
garded the institution of the Sabbath as the climax 
of God’s creation of the universe (Genesis 2: 2-3). 
It is the “sign” that distinguishes Jew from Gen- 
tile, worshiper of the Lord from the devotee of 
a pagan idol. 

But even more, this day for man’s rest and wor- 
ship is the gift of God’s love. It provides weekly 
opportunity to “know that I the Lorp am your 
God,” to be kept conscious of God’s saving acts 
for man and to rededicate oneself to loving service 
to God and man. Is this a part of what Jesus 
meant by saying “the sabbath was made for man” 
(Mark 2:27)? 


III. Our rededication 


The biblical material from the Book of Nehe- 
miah tells how the new community at Jerusalem 
began anew to observe these rites of worship, 
tithing, and Sabbathkeeping prescribed in the 
law. 

The rededication scene is vividly pictured. On 
the twenty-fourth day of the month when the 
mixed marriage reforms had been tabulated (Ezra 
10:17), possibly exactly May 16, 397 B.c., the peo- 
ple assemble for a solemn ceremony of mourning 
(Nehemiah 9:1). They have divorced their foreign 
wives, and now they confess their individual and 
collective sins and the heritage of sin which weighs 
down upon them (9:2). They listen to the reading 
“from the book of the law of the Lorp their God,” 
probably the Torah or Pentateuch, for the first 
three hours of the morning; then in penitence they 
lie prostrate on the ground for three hours until 
noon (9:3). 

We moderns recoil at the inhumanity of whole- 
sale divorce of foreign wives just because they are 
foreigners. But we must remember the ancient 
status of women as mere property and the fanatical 
religious zeal that regarded anything foreign as 
a cancerous tissue on the body religious, for which 
the only remedy was the surgeon’s knife. And we 
note that, over against the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the Book of Ruth takes our point of 
view. And the Bible contains both! 

Let not our questions concerning part of the 
purpose of this great assembly becloud our vision 
of this great new beginning in new dedication to 
doing God’s will by keeping God’s law. 


IV. Our obligation 


From the document voluntarily signed by Jews 
in Nehemiah’s day pledging faithfulness to reform 
according to God’s will, we note three types of 
offering to God. 

The first is the voluntarily assumed “obligation 
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Ezekiel 


to charge ourselves yearly with the third part of 
a shekel” as the temple tax (10:32). While will- 
ingly undertaken, this is taxation laid equally upon 
each individual with no relation to ability or will- 
ingness to pay. Its motivation is financing the re- 
ligious institution. Its basic nature is that it 
is obligatory. Incidentally, since the Persian 
one-third shekel weighed the same as the later 
half shekel, there was no increased taxation in 
New Testament times. 


V. Our stewardship 


The second offering to God, that of the first 
fruits of grainfield or orchard (10:35), expresses 
the basic concept of stewardship. God is the “land- 
lord,” literally “Lord of the land.” All that grows 
is his. As his stewards we but give back a portion 
of his own in proportion to the yield with which 
he has blessed us. 


VI. Our contributions 


The distinctive feature of the third form of 
offering, “our contributions” (10:37), is that they 
are exactly that. They are not taxes, nor the 
steward’s rental, nor the 10 per cent assessment 
called tithes. They are what is given “over and 
above,” out of the generosity of our religious spirit. 
They are an example of going “Beyond the Let- 
ter” of the law, as expressed so forcefully in 
Wesley Quarterly. 

We suggest that these various types of monetary 
or material offering to God are but concrete ex- 
amples of the nature and spirit of God’s law. For 
the moods significant for religious observances 
consult Adult Student; to gain new respect for 
God’s law we must have “The Receptive Mood,” 
“The Appreciative Mood,” and “The Redemptive 
Mood.” 
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VII. Our pledge of service to God 


The whole community is directly involved in 
the service of God. The people and the Levites 
bring the contribution, but all serve the Lord, 
whether priests, gatekeepers, or singers—elders, 
caretakers, or choir (Nehemiah 10:39). 

Finally we hear the climactic solemn pledge 
of eternal loyalty: “We will not neglect the house 
of our God.” To what extent have modern Chris- 
tians neglected, forgotten, or ignored God’s law? 
What should be done about this? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Since for Jesus the Law was the Pentateuch, 
what does it mean that he came to fulfill the law? 

2. What relationship does such basic law as the 
Bill of Rights in our Constitution have to the law 
of God in the Bible? 

3. How does oné relate God’s law and his love? 
His law and his discipline? To what extent is keep- 
ing God’s law a burden, and to what extent a 
response to God’s love? 

4, What is the significance of the Sabbath? How 
should it be “kept”? 

5. When does law observance become legalism? 
fanaticism? Are there similarities between out- 
lawing mixed marriages in Ezra’s day and out- 
lawing communism and hunting down “subver- 
sives” in ours? What are the differences? 

6. How can the Christian determine God’s law 
for him concerning tithing and contributing? 


In CLOSING 


Avoid as a plague letting the discussion become 
quibbling over details of tithing and Sabbathkeep- 
ing. The danger of a discussion about law is that 
it may become legalistic. 

Therefore, you will want to emphasize the 
greater insights: Beneath the details of temple 
tax, first fruits, tithes, etc., to be found in the law, 
we can see the underlying principles of steward- 
ship and generosity. Above the legalism concern- 
ing mixed marriages we perceive a congregation 
penitently rededicating itself in worship. In God’s 
law we find God’s guidance as to how we can love, 
and thus we find new respect for divinely ordained 
law. There is a connection between “Law and 
Gospel,” as discussed in the Wesley Quarterly, 
and a “good news” in God’s law. 

In the light of these insights tie in the teaching 
of this lesson with that of Lesson 4, the one for 
last Sunday. God’s call of his children to righteous- 
ness is the Father’s outpouring eagerness for their 
welfare, so his law is his loving blueprint for the 
only way of life that really gives life abundant. 

Conclude with a prayer which expresses thanks- 
giving for the whole of the quarter’s work—for the 
record of the people of God whose experiences of 
decline, suffering, and renewal provide a “light 
unto our feet and a lamp unto our pathway”—and 
which expresses renewed dedication to the one 
true Light of the world. 
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p—__The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: Through this discussion, class mem- 
bers should learn the values of religious ordi- 
nances, rules, commandments, laws. They should 
also appreciate the difficulties involved in applying 
general laws to specific cases and the limitations of 
the law as a guide to human conduct. 

Preparation: One effective method of presenta- 
tion for this session is a series of brief dialogues 
or “socio-dramas,” each concerned with a different 
rule or law. Long-range planning by the responsi- 
ble committee and thoughtful but separate prep- 
aration by each participant is required. 

In these dialogues participants play roles, offer- 
ing ideas and arguments not necessarily their own. 
One person admits violation of the rule under 
discussion and questions the validity, importance, 
or applicability of the rule. The other insists that 
the rule is important as a guide to human conduct 
and that it is applicable to the case in question. 
Can a sincere Christian defend failure to live up 
to the letter of this law? 

The program planning committee must choose, 
in terms of the interests and needs of the class, 
four or five religious ordinances for special atten- 
tion. Four laws from the tenth chapter of Ne- 
hemiah are discussed, with contemporary applica- 
tions, in Wesley Quarterly. The committee may 
also consider the Ten Commandments (Exodus 
20), Jesus’ command that we love our neighbors, 
or sections 95, 96, and 97 of the Discipline of The 
Methodist Church. 

Those who defend the usefulness of the laws 
will find supporting arguments in Adult Student 
and, of course, in the Bible. Their opponents are, 
in general, defending practices common among 
church members. Arguments against the appli- 
cability or desirablility of the general rule are 
probably common knowledge. 

To begin: One member will read part of the 
Scripture selections for the day. Suggested pas- 
sages are Ezekiel 20: 19-20; Nehemiah 9: 1-3; 10:32, 
35, 37, 39. 

Class procedure: Four or five dialogues or short 
“socio-dramas” make up the bulk of the session, 
though time may be reserved at the end for ques- 
tions or comments from the entire group. 

One dialogue dealing with the failure of some 
Christians to remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy might open as follows: “I saw you on the 
golf course last Sunday morning as I drove by on 
my way to church.” “Yes, you did. After a hard 
week’s work I needed some recreation and Sunday 
morning was the only possible opportunity. Be- 
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sides, I can worship God on the golf course as well 
as in the church Sunday morning.” “But when you 
joined The Methodist Church you promised to 
support it by your presence. .. .” Let the partici- 
pants continue from there, one questioning the 
justice or applicability of the rule and the other 
defending it as the best available guide to human 
conduct. 

Another dialogue might open as follows: “Do 
you tithe?” “No. I have always felt that rule to 
be unnecessarily rigid.” “How do you plan your 
giving, then? If the biblical injunction for a tenth 
does not appeal to you, what does?” 

Or a third dialogue might begin with a quotation 
from the Discipline advising “all who desire to 
continue in these societies . . . [to] continue to 
evidence their desire of salvation... by... family 
and private prayer.” “Our family attends church 
and church school every Sunday and often comes 
to midweek or other services of the church. We 
have no time or opportunity to get together for 
family prayer. The Discipline is asking the im- 
possible.” “Is it really impossible, or could you 
find time if you really wanted to? Does your 
family get together for other purposes? If so, 
what?” 

With a little advance thought, other and prob- 
ably better dialogues can be planned. 

In closing: The final prayer may emphasize the 
value of religious laws and practices “as means to 
the end of godliness” but not as ends in them- 
selves. Balcomb in Adult Student offers thoughts 
that might be used in the closing prayer. 


rm——From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* As the young father brought his three small 
children to the church on Sunday morning, the 
pastor extended him an invitation to join the 
men’s class and stay for church. 

The young man expressed his appreciation for 
the invitation but said, “You see, I run a car- 
wash business, and Sunday morning is one of our 
busiest times.” Then, with what he intended to 
be a quizzical smile, but with a certain serious- 
ness, he said, “We have to get so many cars ready 
for the people who are going to church that we 
never get a chance to go ourselves.” 

It is often the case that people who keep the 
Sabbath rob other men of their Sabbaths. 


+ A considerable sum of money was needed to 
pay the remaining bills for the assembly of lay- 
men. A preacher who had some reputation for 
money raising was asked to take the collection. 
The chairman of the committee suggested, “Tell 


them two or three funny stories—some of your 
good ones—and get them into a good mood so that 
they will give us a big offering.” 

The preacher had some convictions of his own 
on the subject of giving. When the time came, he 
stated the exact situation and needs as clearly 
and as concisely as he could. Then with complete 
seriousness, he asked every man in the audience 
to get out his purse and hold it in his hand. Then 
he asked them to take one look into their purses 
and close their eyes while he prayed. In the 
prayer he confessed to God that enough money 
had been put into the possession of those present 
to pay every bill, “if even a fraction of that which 
belongs to God and which has been entrusted to 
us is returned to him.” 

When the collection was finally taken, several 
hundred dollars in excess of the necessary amount 
was contributed. Not one funny story had been 
told to spoil the spirit of worship. It was an ex- 
pression of genuine stewardship. 


’& A rather prosperous farmer who operated an 
acreage in the Imperial Valley in California was 
also a devoted churchman. His contribution to 
the church during any twelve-month period was 
rather considerable, but nothing could persuade 
him to make a pledge to its support. 

“T do not believe in making a pledge,” he told 
his pastor. “It would take away all the sense of 
giving. I like to feel that I am offering unto the 
Lord, and that is a lot different from paying a 
pledge.” 

But he expected his church to make a pledge 
to the preacher, another pledge to the organist and 
the janitor, still another to the publishing house 
for the Sunday-school supplies. He expected his 
church to pay its pledge to the water company, 
the electric light company, the gas company, the 
insurance company, etc. 

It’s a poor conviction that does not work in 
both directions. 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for September 25. 


NEHEMIAH 


10:35. We obligate ourselves. And thus we grow! 

10:37. The tithes from our ground. Brotherhood 
boosts benevolence. 

10:37. The tithes in all our rural towns. Little 
things do add up! Little places need to 
remember that! 

10:39. We will not neglect the house of our God. 
Not for the protection of God, but for the 
preservation of our reverence. Better a 
hill under the stars than a shoddy temple. 
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p__ The Leader in Action 


By ALVA H. CLARK * 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


General Preparation 


Our first consideration as we prepare to teach 
a course is to define our purpose. For this unit 
our aim would be “to lead adults to consider 
what it means to be a mature Christian and to 
direct their own growth in that direction.” 

Read first the students’ material in Adult Stu- 
dent. Note the questions that come into your 
mind; they may provide good ideas for later dis- 
cussion and research. Reading the entire four 
lessons in advance will help you plan for each 
class period. If you want to take more or less 
time for a certain lesson, you are free to do so. 

Read also the daily Bible readings. These lend 
insights of early Christian leaders and keep our 
thoughts rooted in spiritually sound ideas. The 
Interpreter’s Bible will help in the interpretation 
of these Bible readings. 

If you have time to read only one book, we sug- 
gest The Mature Mind by H. A. Overstreet. See 
page 38 for information on this and other recom- 
mended books. 

“Am I a Mature Christian?” by George H. 
Jones, on page 8, will be worth while. See also 
articles in other magazines. We recommend that 
you check recent issues of The Christian Home. 

Encourage each member to read the lesson in 
advance. At the same time make assignments on 
the questions to be discussed. One of the most 
important objectives you will have is that of 
guiding each individual toward personal and 
creative thinking. Prepare a few thought-provok- 
ing questions to stimulate discussion. 

It is a great art to lead adults forward, step by 


1 Dr. Clark is minister of St. Paul Methodist Church, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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September 4: What Does 
It Mean to Grow Up? 


step, so that the Sunday-school lesson is more 
than “what the teacher said.” It becomes vital 
when it leads each individual to a point where 
he says, “This is what I believe.” 


For Session One 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The Bible readings suggested for this lesson 
are excellent, but they will be of greatest value 
only as you are able to persuade class members 
to use them. Ask each person not only to read 
the suggested references but also to bring his 
Bible to class in order that further study may be 
made. 

Having read the entire unit, you now want to 
consider more specifically how to help your group 
move forward step by step in thinking through 
these important ideas. Your success as a teacher 
will be determined by the thinking which your 
class members do and by the actual progress each 
member makes in growth toward Christian ma- 
turity. 

First, define the phrase “Christian maturity.” 
It is impossible for us to help others arrive at 
valid thinking concerning a topic until it has 
been clarified in our own thinking. 

Ask yourself these questions: Is mature Chris- 
tianity a certain set of beliefs? Is it a creed to 
which mature people can adhere? Is it a certain 
set of practices? Or is it a religion that gives us 
a sense of personal adequacy for any situation 
we confront? Is it a religion that gives poise to 
the individual in the face of the problems of life? 
Is “maturity” something that is attained once and 
for all, or is it a growing experience? If it is a 
growing experience, what are the conditions for 
its growth? 

With your own definition of Christian maturity 
in mind, you will want to consider techniques that 
are helpful in arriving at this quality of living. 

If you have defined Christian maturity in terms 
of personal adequacy and poise in the face of any 
of life’s problems, then every phase of life’s ex- 
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perience becomes important. You may be im- 
pressed by the necessity for a clear-cut philosophy 
of life, its relationship to other lives and to the 
universe in which we live. You may think of the 
need for discovering man’s own personal responsi- 
bility for certain conditions of his life. Then you 
may think of the need for the practice of certain 
habits day by day and week by week that will 
help us grow in maturity. It is important to grow 
both in attitudes and in practices. 

Before you start the class session, be certain 
that the members know each other. If it is pos- 
sible to have them facing each other in a circle, 
ease of conversation will be improved. A black- 
board on which you may indicate the various 
steps of the discussion will be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Conflicting standards 
II. Christian ideas of maturity 
A. Minimum qualities of personality 
B. Full use of talents 
1. Doing our best 
2. Measuring against our own potential 
C. A progressive goal 


To BEcIN 


Since your first task is that of awakening in- 
terest and stimulating thought, you might ask, 
Among the people whom you know, what ideas 
of the meaning of maturity do you find? What 
does it mean to be mature? When you ask some- 
one if he is ever going to “act his age,” what do 
you expect from him? 

Write on the blackboard the ideas that are 
given. From your own knowledge, experience, 
and reading you will be able to add a number of 
conflicting standards that are present in our 
culture. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Conflicting standards 


It will be recognized that the people most of 
us know do not agree as to what constitutes ma- 
turity. 

You may wish to raise one or more of the fol- 
lowing questions with your class: To what extent 
do you think TV and radio determine our stand- 
ards? Are advertising slogans determining the 
real standards of our culture? Or do they simply 
provide the means of satisfying needs? Or do they 
create needs in order to sell their products? Do 
modern literature, drama, and art reflect the 
moods and dreams of our people, or’ do they 
create false standards by which we judge the true 
goals of life? 

One of our greatest problems seems to be that 
we are living by comparison with one another. 
Is it enough that we measure our lives by others 
and then settle down to quiet complacency? Is it 
enough that we look at others and then rush to 
follow their pattern? (The New Testament seems 


to indicate that we should measure ourselves by 
the standard of Christ.) 

The closer we look at the problem, the more 
certain we become that this habit of living by 
comparison is both good and evil. True it is that 
we must learn to be happy with relative prog- 
ress. It makes a difference where we have been 
as to whether we are satisfied with where we are. 

We need to point out the dangers that lurk in 
making comparisons. Unless we move beyond the 
habit of living by comparison with others, it will 
place us on a level that is too low. To become 
satisfied with less than the best for ourselves 
simply because others are no higher is dangerous. 
To do a thing because “everybody else is doing 
it” is not contributing to Christian maturity. 

Living by comparison with others tends to make 
us propagandists, not demonstrators. Our high 
ideals are relegated to the realm of theory; never 
put into practice. They are something nice to refer 
to on occasion, but our standards are determined 
by comparison with those of other persons. Such 
a problem confronts us personally, socially, and 
politically. 

Living by comparison with others causes us to 
close our minds to the laws and will of God. The 
only way we can really be satisfied is to compare 
our own living with the will of God. 


II. Christian ideas of maturity 


A. Minimum qualities of personality —You are 
now ready to move to a discussion of specific 
ideas of maturity that we hold as Christians. We 
will get out of the realm of theory into the realm 
of practical living. Here the group will sharpen 
their thinking so that we are sure of our goals. 

You may ask the question, What are the mini- 
mum qualities that ought to be found in the per- 
sonality of a mature Christian? This will give each 
person an opportunity to indicate those qualities 
he thinks are important. Such qualities of 
life as the following may be considered at this 
time: singleness of mind, loyalty to a cause, 
patience, controlled emotions, convictions, team- 
work, creativeness, understanding, willingness 
to learn, independent judgment, sense of responsi- 
bility, awareness of God. 

The writer of Ephesians thinks of unity of faith 
concerning Christ, strong character, and Christ- 
like living as qualities that are absolutely es- 
sential. He also thinks of Christian living as a 
growing experience. Each person possesses cer- 
tain qualities that distinguish him from non- 
Christians. Perhaps certain non-Christians will 
have some of these qualities, but only the mature 
Christian will have all of them. You will have 
time to indicate only those qualities you think 
are of greatest significance. The Bible readings 
will be of value here. 

It is often said that a Christian is a follower 
of Christ, but some people follow at a much 
greater distance than others. When we definitely 
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make a decision for Jesus Christ, we are com- 
mitted to follow him in all of life’s way. There 
can be no wavering. You may want the class to 
indicate ways in which loyalty to Christ will de- 
termine their actions. It will help them to think 
in constructive channels if you ask, Does a de- 
cision for Christ make a difference? How is life 
changed? What habits of thinking and acting are 
affected? 

You may want to ask, What other qualities 
does a mature Christian possess? You may wish 
to list these qualities by key words or phrases. 

When you have completed this part of the dis- 
cussion, the class members will have before them 
a very helpful and suggestive list of qualities of 
Christian personality. By it one may build a very 
satisfactory life pattern. 

B. Full use of talents —Maves calls this section 
“Realization of Potential.” When we study this 
phrase carefully, we find it very helpful. It points 
us to the fact that each individual is different. 
There are no duplicates, no carbon copies. God 
does not expect the same thing from all of us. 
Each personality is priceless and unique. Each 
one of us has something that is ours alone. 

For each of us there is the necessity of facing 
the Master’s test: How have you used the talents 
that have been given you? We are to measure 
our lives, not by comparison with the lives of 
other persons, but by the question, Am I doing 
the best I can with what I have? How does one 
increase one’s capacity for Christian perform- 
ance? 

Out of such a discussion may come the idea 
that we grow as we do well each task which 
comes to us. Tomorrow’s strength—physical, 
moral, or spiritual—is determined by the way in 
which we use today’s strength. Normally, it grows 
greater with use; it disappears as it is not used. 
No person, therefore, knows the potential power 
that may lie dormant within his personality. This 
is discovered only through devoted use of the gifts 
God has given him. 

C. A progressive goal.—The third phase of our 
definition of Christian maturity may be opened 
for us by a question, What did John Wesley mean 
when he asked his followers to “go on to perfec- 
tion”? What did Jesus mean when he asked that 
his followers should be “perfect”? 

You may want to ask, Is perfection defined by 
the qualities that we listed as minimum require- 
ments of Christian personality? Or is maturity to 
be found in a growing process? Is there any point 
at which the spirit of man stops developing? Is 
salvation fully described by the experience of 
having God forgive our sins and accept us? 

You may wish to discuss the meaning of Paul’s 
statement to the Philippians in which he indicates 
that he is pressing on toward the goal (3:13-14). 

Such a high standard of Christian maturity 
requires that we shall be acquainted with Jesus 
Christ, his teachings, and his personality. There 
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was nothing soft or easy about discipleship as he 
described it: When he talked about moral stand- 
ards, it was with the idea that they must be very 
high. We are to love our enemies, bless them that 
curse us, do good to them that hate us, and pray 
for those who despitefully use and persecute us. 

Jesus’ demands were terrific in their severity. 
They demand a cleaning up of the inner life, the 
substitution of self-denial for self-interest, the 
subordination of the material to the spiritual. And 
a good many people are not prepared to toe the 
line or pay the price. 

You may want to ask the group to think of 
areas of social concern that will come into our 
consideration if we are to “press on” toward the 
goal of living as Jesus would have us live. Cer- 
tain social problems in America are matters of 
deep concern, as alcoholism, race tensions, class 
feelings, economic turmoil, as well as problems 
created by undisciplined use of freedom. These 
all demand dynamic solutions which only mature 
Christians can discover and apply. 

A basic question in this discussion is how we 
are to look upon life. There are some who think 
of it as a merry-go-round. They believe that life 
owes them not so much a living as a perpetual 
good time. 

Others look upon life as a grab bag in which 
they are out to get as much as they can, with no 
consideration given to others. 

Still others think of life as a great adventure 
in which we are continually making discoveries, 
creating new values, building greater character, 
and serving the needs of fellow men. On such an 
adventure these individuals think of themselves 
as partners and co-workers with God. They will- 
ingly assume personal responsibility, for this is 
part of what it means to be mature. These are the 
persons who find life joyous, abundant, and satis- 
fying. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Which Bible reference did you find the most 
helpful in thinking of Christian maturity? Why? 

2. What additional factors should be included 
in the concept of Christian maturity? 

3. What responsibility do we have for helping 
individua! Christians clarify their thinking about 
Christian goals? 

4. What relationship is there between personal 
maturity and the social application of Christian 
principles? 


In CLOSING 


If it has not been done before, you may wish 
to read Philippians 1:9-11; 2:1-5. This will point 
the group toward a continuing growth of Chris- 
tian ideas and ideals. 

Or you may wish to summarize the three main 
points of your definition. A mature Christian is 
loyal to Christ; he does the best he can in every 
situation; and he is striving to become better. As 
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such, Christian maturity is a combination of gift 
from God and achievement on the part of the 
Christian. It is the fruit of the divine-human 
partnership. 


———The Group in Action 








By DONALD STREETER ” 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


For many of us this month, September, is really 
the beginning of a new year, because our children 
are starting a new year in school. Their activity 
for the next nine months will be directed toward 
reaching the goal of maturity. 

It is therefore altogether fitting that we should 
think about our own progress toward our adult 
goal of Christian maturity. 

Mostly we shall spend our time this month 
searching to know what maturity is and discover- 
ing ways whereby we may become mature Chris- 
tians. 

Let us begin by taking an overview of the first 
lesson (Adult Student). Let the leader point out 
the three main divisions: maturity as a minimum, 
maturity as realization of potential, and maturity 
as an ultimate goal. 

Next, let the leader call for examples on ma- 
turity as a minimum. This will take some advance 
planning. I would suggest that at the last meeting 
in August you call attention to the students’ 
reading material. Call attention to the twelve 
criteria of minimum maturity. Have the members 
count off by 12’s. Ask those who are number “1” 
to think of a specific person who illustrates one 
who is single-minded. And so on. 

For example, if I were number “3” I would 
think of a woman I know who was long-suffering. 
All during her childhood and early teens her 
father, who claimed to be an atheist, kept making 
slighting remarks about her interest in going to 
Sunday school and church. This went on for 
years. She really suffered from this attitude on 
the part of her father whom she dearly loved. 
She kept on with her church attendance and 
prayed for wisdom and guidance that she might 
have strength to suffer until God made his love 
known to her father. 

One day, without saying anything about what 
he was doing, her father joined her as she started 
for church. He went with her. With love filling 
her heart and with gratefulness for the working 
of God’s plan, she saw her father turn to a whole- 
hearted acceptance of God’s love. From that 
moment, after her years of suffering, she saw him 
begin a new period in his life, filled with devout 


M 1 Dr. Streeter is chairman of the speech and drama department, 
emphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Am I Growing Spiritually ?* 
By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


1. Have I had a personal experience of God 
within the last few months? 

2. Do I attend religious worship regularly? 

3. Do I take part in the various acts of 
worship? 

4. Do I know what the various acts of wor- 
ship mean? 

5. Do I meet my troubles with confidence in 
God? 

6. Do I realize my dependence upon the 
church for spiritual values? 

7. When I have a problem that I cannot 
solve, do I make the best of it, upheld by 
my faith? 

8. When I become aware that I can never 
know all that I want to, do I go ahead 
with what I have without becoming dis- 
couraged and upset? 

9. When I have to make a sacrifice for some- 
one else, do I do it gladly rather than be- 
ing hurt and unhappy? 

10. Am I confident that I can meet death 
without fear? 

11. Could I reconcile myself to the death of 
one who is very dear to me? 

12. Do I feel that the personality of the maid 
or janitor is just as valuable as my own? 

13. Do I judge social issues by their effect 
upon personalities rather than by the 
effect upon my business or pocketbook? 

14. Can I love a Russian, a Negro, a Japa- 
nese, a prejudiced white person? 


1 Reprinted from ADULT TEACHER, September, 1949. 











and sincere Christianity—a period that lasted 
until his death. 

You might tell the class that story to illustrate 
what you wish them to think of. 

Then on the day of the first lesson in this unit, 
ask the members to get into little buzz groups— 
all the “1’s” together, and the “2’s” together, and 
so on. Ask them to tell their stories to each other, 
and decide which of the stories from the com- 
mittee should be told to the entire class. 

Reassemble the class. Ask the representative of 
group 1 to come to the front of the room to tell 
the story. Next, group 2 and so on. 

This activity will take up your entire hour 
more than likely. So, finish the hour by pointing 
out that Christian maturity, according to Maves’s 
second and third concepts, means the realization 
of these qualities which have been illustrated 
and the striving to reach many of them as the 
maximum goal of all Christians. 

You are ready now to make the assignment for 
the next lesson, which is to understand why we 
do what we do. 
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September 11: Why Do We Do What We Do? 


eo=—"The Leader 


in Action 








By ALVA H. CLARK 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson could also be entitled “Understand- 
ing Ourselves.” 

Read again the lesson material prepared by 
Maves (Adult Student) and recall the aim of the 
unit. It is well also to read the daily Bible read- 
ings and consider the implications of the materials 
and the topic. For resource reading I would 
recommend Fosdick’s On Being a Real Person. 
See also the listing below. 

An understanding of human nature as it is 
and as we want it to be is a part of our goal in 
this lesson. Beware the pitfalls of unwarranted 
optimism and unfair pessimism. Insights that are 
specifically Christian in their interpretation of 
human nature and its potential development are 
very important. 

You will want to have in mind a definite goal, 
a method of developing the discussion or lecture, 
and an effective way for keeping to a minimum 
the discussion of unrelated topics. The use of a 
blackboard will provide you an opportunity to 
say, “How does this fit in with the topic that we 
have before us?” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Satisfaction of basic needs 
II. Characteristics of human nature 
A. Self-preservation 
B. Self-realization 
C. Self-expression 
D. Self-stabilization 





For Your Reading * 


The Mature Mind, by Harry A. Overstreet. 
W. W. Norton and Company. $3.75. 

The Higher Happiness, by Ralph W. Sock- 
man. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

By the Power of God, by Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Making Prayer Real, by Lynn J. Radcliffe. 
Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

On Being a Real Person, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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III. Ways of meeting needs 
IV. Conflict within the self 
V. Giving Christ priority 


To BEGIN 


Why do we do what we do? You may want to 
ask this question of the group in order to stimu- 
late their thinking. Perhaps you will want to say, 
At any given moment, what are the compelling 
reasons for our action of that moment? 

Further questions might be: Do we do a certain 
thing because we have been told to do it? Do we 
do it because there is a physical drive? Do we do 
it because God has implanted it in our nature? 
Do we do it because of an ideal? Do we do things 
solely because of a bio-chemical reaction? What 
reason would you indicate as to why we do what 
we do when we do it? 

These are questions that will stimulate think- 
ing, though you may not have the group discuss 
them in detail. 

As the group responds, you will have oppor- 
tunity to write the suggestions on the blackboard. 
You may want to work toward an outline similar 
to that of the teaching outline, or you may choose 
to improve upon these reasons. 

It is important for each individual to see that 
his personality is complex and that motives for 
doing certain things are mixed. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Satisfaction of basic needs 


It is important that the individual shall see 
beyond the currently popular ideas which would 
reduce all behavior to physiological response. It 
is important also to recognize that the physical 
organism with which God has provided us de- 
termines much of our behavior. A Christian re- 
gards his physical being as a “temple of God.” As 
the body is looked upon as a sacred gift, as the 
physical processes are looked upon as ways in 
which God has provided that the body may serve 
the spirit most effectively, the Christian will be 
true to his responsibility. 

You will want to point out also that the person 
is also a social organism, craving response and 
recognition from other social beings. Many of the 
problems of getting along together grow out of 
this fact. 

Physical and social needs are not enough to 
indicate man’s true nature. The person is more 
than a body; he is more than a social organism 
craving response from other social beings. His 
spiritual needs are also important. We do what 
we do, in part, because God has created us as 
spiritual beings, capable of fellowship with him, 
desirous of the opportunity of working with him. 

Because the physical and social needs of man 
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are so obvious, you may want to concentrate upon 
qualities of spiritual living. In this way you will 
be able to indicate the Christian ways of meeting 
physical and social needs. 

Perhaps you will want to ask the question, 
What are our spiritual needs? You may write on 
the blackboard such ideas as the need to find 
meaning in life, the need to see the world as a 
friendly place in which to live, the need to relate 
things to each other. You may want to ask further 
questions: How have we attempted to meet these 
needs? In your opinion, how does religion help 
us meet them? 

In such a discussion you may want to include 
such ideas as: We meet these spiritual needs by 
discovering the nature of the world in which we 
live, the relationship of God to that world, our 
relationship to God, and God’s expectations of us. 
We meet these spiritual needs by discovering 
God’s will for ourselves and then by obeying that 
will. 


II. Characteristics of human nature 


You are now ready to consider the observable 
qualities in human beings. If you have an indi- 
vidual in your group who has made a study of 
psychology, or one who is willing to study this 
section of the student’s material, it could be help- 
ful to have that person give a five-minute sum- 
mary. If you make the summary, you will find 
the teaching outline helpful. 

Within one’s personality are qualities that seem 
to be common to all of us. 

A. Self-preservation—We struggle to defend 
ourselves. We work to get the things necessary 
to keep alive. 

B. Self-realization—We want to become bigger 
and better than we are. We have a goal toward 
which we strive. We believe that life unfolds 
through growth. 

C. Self-expression.—We share in a great part- 
nership of creation with God. We want to make 
things better. We want greater opportunities for 
using God’s gifts. 

D. Self-stabilization—We want to continue be- 
yond the present world. We want to be consistent. 
We want our friends to be able to recognize us 
as the same person they knew earlier. We change 
only when there seems to be considerable reason 
for change. 

After these ideas have been considered, you 
may raise one or more of these questions: How 
do these ideas impress you? Are there other 
principles which should be considered?. Do they 
help you understand the actions of yourself and 
others? 

Maves emphasizes the idea that these are traits 
of human nature. They are not new ideas which 
have been planted in human minds somewhere 
along the way. We are simply recognizing the 
Spiritual laws by which God has worked from 
the beginning. The use to which we put these 
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principles may vary from generation to genera- 
tion. But they will help us understand not only 
our friends but also our enemies, those who live 
nearby, and those who live halfway around the 
world. 


III. Ways of meeting needs 


In this part of the discussion help the group see 
that certain acts are performed because they 
tend to release personal tensions. Personal choice 
is an important factor. 

A. Through trial and error.—We learn that 
some habits bring immediate satisfaction but long- 
range disappointment. Other habits bring happi- 
ness over a long period of time, even though the 
immediate discipline is rigorous. We learn which 
behavior patterns are more desirable. 

B. Through communication.—Because we can 
communicate with others, it is possible to use 
the insights they have discovered. 

C. Through seeking recognition.—As is pointed 
out in Adult Student, all of us have a desire to 
please certain people. The problem is in choosing 
which persons we wish to please. Life’s standards 
are controlled by the choices we make at this 
point. 

D. Through responding to pressures—We do 
certain things because of the external pressures 
of society. Other actions result from inner pres- 
sures built up by long training and discipline. The 
innate desire for pleasure and the innate dislike 
of pain help develop certain inner standards. We 
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never escape the necessity for certain “fences” 
to keep us on the right path. One of our goals in 
seeking maturity may be to have enough inner 
strength and sense of direction that external 
pressures will be less effective. 

What are the best methods of learning how to 
act? As a Christian leader, you will have definite 
ideas at this point. You may want to help the 
group see that personal experience is not always 
the most desirable method of learning which 
habits to avoid. The experiences of other persons 
can be very helpful to us as we make our own de- 
cisions. 

It will be helpful to consider the persons, 
groups, or ideals we try to follow. Since all of us 
want recognition, the problem becomes, Whose 
recognition do we desire most? Whose approval 
do we want? These are personal questions and 
will not necessarily call for answers. Every day 
we must make choices at this point. This there- 
fore can be one of your most practical discussions 
in this series. 


IV. Conflict within the self 


Each person will recognize the problem of con- 
flict within self. It is a basic problem of theology. 
Paul spoke of it as a great personal conflict, in 
which God’s law conflicted with the “law of sin” 
(Romans 7: 21-24). It is the struggle between sin 
and saviorhood. It is the fight between good and 
evil. It is possible for us to become so discouraged 
with human nature that we give up trying to 
improve it. The outcome of this lesson should be 
that of recognizing evil and sinfulness for all their 
terribleness, but at the same time recognizing the 
power of Christ to save us. 

There is no value in denying that a conflict 
exists. But out of it may come a deep conviction 
that through Christ we are able to make right 
choices, overcome the pressures toward evil, and 
feel our lives drawn upward toward God. 


Inner strength of personality is built by (a) 


the exposure of persons to high ideals, (b) the 
rich fellowship of church groups who will provide 
strength for individuals in meeting serious 
problems, (c) an acquaintance with biblical in- 
sights and truths which help us put our spiritual 
roots deep, (d) an understanding of ourselves so 
that we can be on guard against wrong tendencies 
and can strengthen, through practice, the good 
tendencies, (e) working at worthy tasks so that 
our expenditure of energies may be rewarded 
with the knowledge of having done well a task 
that needed doing. 


V. Giving Christ priority 


This is a time when you will want to make 
Christ central in the lives of your group members. 
To talk about ourselves may become nothing more 
than an enjoyable process unless we learn that 
power of Christ to take us out of ourselves to 
something higher. . 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does the Christian gospel offer con- 
cerning an understanding of human nature? 

2. How much shall we insist upon personal 
responsibility for behavior? 

3. How much of our action is determined by 
external pressures? Is the fear of punishment the 
most powerful motivating force? 

4. How can evil pressures be countered with 
pressures toward the good? 

5. How can you build strength within the per- 
sonality so that it may stand against pressures of 
organized evil? 

6. How can the church help build pressures for 
good ways of behavior? 

7. How can this group provide opportunities 
for recognition in such a way as to be helpful to 
the earnest Christian? 

8. How does intercessory prayer help bring en- 
couragement to us? 


In CLOSING 


It would be fine if you could give from your 
own experience the thoughts with which Maves 
has closed the lesson in Adult Student. A brief 
prayer of petition and dedication will be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the lesson. 

O God, help us to understand ourselves, so that 
we may dedicate ourselves fully to the way of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


in Action 


p———The Group 








By DONALD STREETER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This second lesson will give us excellent op- 
portunity for group contributions. At the open- 
ing of the session let the leader point out that 
Maves has presented a splendid explanation of 
psychological principles for human behavior. Call 
attention to his five major sections of the lesson: 
(1) satisfaction for basic needs, (2) principles 
of human nature, (3) seeking release from ten- 
sions, (4) ways to satisfy our needs, and (5) 
facing conflict within ourselves. 

You are now ready for the discussion. As for 
last week’s session, the class needs to have done 
some preparation during the week. It is regrettable 
that so often we think of discussion as following 
this pattern: The leader says, “Next week we 
shall discuss the subject . . .”; then next week the 
discussion degenerates into a talk by the leader 
with the audience sitting silent. 

Careful preparation, however, will avert this 
situation. I would suggest that the leader ask the 
class to divide into five small groups, each one 
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assigned to one of the five major sections of the 
students’ reading material. Ask each group to read 
the section and be prepared to develop the 
thoughts of Maves by giving specific instances of 
his points. 

For example, ask those in group 2 to recall 
instances which illustrate the principles of human 
nature. Any theory assumes added interest when 
we illustrate our point with stories about people. 

You might give this illustration: I know a man 
who gives the impression of being uncertain and 
timid. The desire for self-expression is great in 
him, however. Others play musical instruments; 
he can’t. Others sing; his voice is best not heard. 
Others grow wonderful gardens; he can’t grow 
anything but weeds. 

But he has found something he can make: He 
buys a pair of work socks—the white and blue 
kind, with red heel and toe. He sews a couple of 
seams in one; he cuts between the seams; he 
makes a couple of small tubes from the cut-away 
sock; he stuffs the parts with cotton; he attaches 
the stuffed tubes to what has now become a 


“body” from the foot of the sock. And so on, until 
he has completed a lovable, cuddly monkey with 
two arms, two legs, a tail, and a head with a 
perky little sock-heel cap. It just fits over a 
child’s shoulder. It is his way of expressing him- 
self and his love for children. 

Try to think of an illustration for some of the 
other parts of lesson. 

On the day the class meets, arrange four or 
five chairs at the front of the room. Call the 
people in group 1 to come to sit in the chairs and 
join you in a discussion of part 1 of the lesson. 
First, ask the panel members to enumerate the 
points that Maves offered as the satisfaction of 
basic needs. Then call on them for specific in- 
stances which illustrate the psychological princi- 
ples. 

When you have completed the first group, go 
on to the next. One word of caution: You will 
have to watch the time, for the illustrations will 
be so interesting that it will be hard to complete 
all parts of the lesson in the time allowed. 

Make assignments for next week. 


September 18: Avoid Stumbling Blocks 


mes-The Leader in Action 








By ALVA H. CLARK 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In the preceding lesson you have set your goal, 
and you have become acquainted with the quali- 
ties with which you have to work in human per- 
sonality. It is now proper that we should come to 
a wholesome recognition of the stumbling blocks 
that may confront us on the way toward our goal. 

Read the material in Adult Student. The Bible 
readings provide a number of positive suggestions. 

Your objective may well be that of leading 
your group to a clear recognition of the problems 
that confront us and an understanding of those 
positive qualities that develop inner spiritual 
strength. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Stumbling blocks on the road to maturity 
A. Fear of group disapproval 
B. Wounded pride 
C. Frustration 
D. Pride 
II. Overcoming the stumbling blocks 
A. Being loved by others 
B. Achievements valued by others 


C. Suffering on behalf of others 
D. Continued spiritual growth 
E. Walking with Christ 


To BrEcIN 


You might begin this session by asking the 
question, What stumbling blocks do you find on 
the road to maturity? 

This lesson is extremely important as it helps 
us face our situation squarely. Our real task is to 
determine how we can avoid these stumbling 
blocks. Our first step, however, is to recognize 
these spiritual problems. 


How To PROCEED 


After you have listed and discussed various 
problems involved in Christian growth, you may 
want to indicate some resulting types of behavior. 
Perhaps a member of your group will bring a 
three-minute report on each of the four stumbling 
blocks presented by Maves. 


I. Stumbling blocks on the road to maturity 


A. Fear of group disapproval.—Each of us must 
be on the alert lest we do things that will cover 
up our real feelings. We see again the need for 
developing an inner strength that will withstand 
undesirable external pressures and unchristian 
group ideas. 

Because life is constantly demanding greater 
responsibilities from us than we want to assume, 
it is easy to blame someone else for our failures. 
A mark of maturity is found when we reach the 
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point that we no longer make excuses for our 
continued practices. 

B. Wounded pride.—Maves calls this humilia- 
tion, or embarrassment. A mother said, “The 
children demand just so much attention, and if 
they don’t get it one way, they will find another 
way.” As adults, we sometimes resort to similar 
measures. Desiring to be recognized and loved, 
we follow whatever path may be essential to 
any part of the experience. 

As you suggest ways in which wounded pride 
expresses itself, the group may have experiences 
that they wish to share. We seek to understand 
how these stumbling blocks work upon our spirits. 

C. Frustration—Maves has written a very 
forceful paragraph on this topic. Consider with 
the group the implications of his three suggestions 
concerning frustration. It is defined as a situation 
(1) from which we derive no satisfaction, (2) in 
which we experience no love, and (3) in which 
we cannot express our potential powers. These 
will point out ideas by which we may help our 
friends. Is there any one of us who could not help 
another to meet one or more of these situations? 

D. Pride-—When Jesus said, “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,” he knew that only those who are 
humble have any opportunity to grow. 

This is no attack upon the kind of pride that 
causes us to work harder and take greater in- 
terest. This is the pride that makes us complacent 
about things as they are. It stops all spiritual 
growth, all creative endeavor, all worth-while 
change. 

Because the Christian is good, because he does 
so many worthy things, he is tempted to forget 
that goodness knows no limit. 


II. Overcoming the stumbling blocks 

It would be easy to leave ourselves terribly 
discouraged if we emphasized only the problems 
on the road to maturity. Positive suggestions for 
overcoming these problems will make this lesson 
something more than an exercise in self-examina- 
tion. 

Any one of the stumbling blocks indicated in 
the teaching outline will cause a loss of the sense 
of life’s value. Therefore, our chief problem is 
that of developing such a strong center of spiritual 
meaning in life that we have a sense of personal 
adequacy in the midst of all tensions. 

Perhaps you will want your group to suggest 
ways whereby they have discovered strength. The 
spiritual resources available to any one of us 
through the experiences of others are truly mar- 
velous. Such a sharing time would reveal im- 
portant methods. Each person gains value from 
the experiences of others. 

A. Being loved by others.—This will certainly 
remind us of the fellowship of Christians. There 
are values to be found within the fellowship of 
Christians which only the church can provide. 

Many of the values of Christian growth seem 
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never to be realized outside group fellowship. 
Outside of fellowship we become isolated barbs, 
good for an occasional irritant, but of little func- 
tional power for the Christian gospel. 

It is the individual who disciplines himself to 
group work and participation within the fellow- 
ship who is able to grow and expand his Christian 
horizons. One of the finest values of church mem- 
bership comes from the fact that here you enlarge 
the circle of your concern. In the church you 
relieve the pressure of cares and worries by car- 
ing about other people and about human destiny 
and welfare greater than oneself. Here you reach 
out through this fellowship and extend your in- 
terests, sympathies, and activities. 

In our ritual of receiving persons into church 
membership, we say: “The Church . . . will be 
preserved ... for the... maintenance of Christian 
fellowship and discipline, for the edification of 
believers, .. .” The church truly helps us avoid 
the stumbling blocks that are so frequent on the 
road to Christian maturity. And within the church, 
the small group is of great significance. It is in 
a sense of being loved, a feeling of belonging, that 
the individual finds inner confidence and personal 
power. 

B. Achievements valued by others.—Each one 
of us likes to feel that we have done something, 
said something, created something that is worth 
while. 

One of the finest ways we can experience this 
sense of personal achievement is through partici- 
pation in church and community enterprises. 
When we achieve goals that are valued by others, 
we gain the sense of worthfulness which is so 
important. 

Perhaps you will want your group members 
to see that the achievement of a fine Christian 
home, the training of children in worthy ideals of 
character, the joyous relationships of family and 
community members are all worthy of such 
recognition. Beyond these, it is essential to empha- 
size the fact that some of the things we do will 
be valued by a loving Father, even though they 
do not secure immediate recognition among our 
friends. How often Christians need to recognize 
this truth! They are then able to develop a reliable 
standard by which to measure life’s greatest de- 
cisions. 

It is in this area of personal achievement that 
we learn to value the little things that we do 
well. The little duties of each day can bring a 
sense of great worthfulness simply because they 
represent things we know how to do well. Some- 
times this is the reason a hobby becomes so im- 
portant. It may give a sense of achievement to a 
person who desperately needs to see immediate 
results from his expenditure of effort. 

Many of us deny ourselves this sense of achieve- 
ment simply because we are waiting for some 
big opportunity to present itself. Real maturity 
of personality is demonstrated when we learn to 
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do well those things that are near. Unanswered 
letters, unacknowledged telephone calls, little 
routine jobs left until a more convenient time all 
leave a sense of dissatisfaction. But once we settle 
down to do any one of these tasks, we can walk 
with a straighter back and a firmer tread. 

C. Suffering on behalf of others—Whenever 
we struggle for good purposes, we have a sense of 
well-being that is far out of proportion to any 
recognizable reason. Maves points out that we 
can bear frustration and deprivation and pain 
when we are convinced that it is for a good 
purpose. To the extent that we voluntarily as- 
sume suffering and sacrifices because we believe 
in a cause, we find joy. It is only when we think 
there are no values derived from our suffering 
that we rebel. 

One of the hard facts of life is that all persons 
suffer. Our loved ones and our friends are no 
exception to the rule. When you enter into the 
suffering of another, there is a deep fellowship 
which flows between the two of you. We feel that 
fellowship in silences. We understand it in little 
acts of thoughtfulness that we give or receive in 
an unexpected way. 

The person who helps others meet the tragedies 
of life will go far toward overcoming the stum- 
bling blocks on the road to maturity. 

D. Continued spiritual growth.—You will want 
to point out here the necessity for developing a 
comprehensive philosophy of life which recognizes 
the proper responsibility of individuals in God’s 
plan. This calls for continuing spiritual growth. 
The Christian has traditionally called this philos- 
ophy by the name of stewardship. 

Indicate your personal conviction that a life 
invested in God’s purposes will not ultimately 
fail. As Christians we believe such a life is guarded 
by the faithfulness of a God upon whom we can 
depend. This is the kind of undergirding power 
that brings joy that cannot be destroyed. 

E. Walking with Christ—The Christian finds 
great courage as he walks constantly with Christ 
in his thinking. Walking with him will make the 
difference between despair and growth. 

In Governor Bradford’s The History of Ply- 
mouth Colony (published by the Classics Club) 
he tells of the terrific storm they experienced 
going from England to Holland. It took fourteen 
days to make the crossing, seven of which they 
saw neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, and were 
driven near the coast of Norway. 

In the words of the record: “. . . the mariners 
themselves often despairing of life; and once with 
shrieks and cries gave over all, as if the ship had 
foundered and they were sinking without hope 
of recovery. But when man’s hope and help 
wholly failed, there appeared the Lord’s power 
and mercy to save them. . . . the Lord filled their 
afflicted minds with such comfort as but few can 
understand.” 

It is a thing similar to this which Paul had in 
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“Little duties of each day can bring a sense of great 
worthfulness.” 


mind when he testified in the Second Letter to 
the Corinthians (4:8), “We are afflicted in every 
way, but not crushed; perplexed, but not driven 
to despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; struck 
down, but not destroyed.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does fear show itself most frequently 
in our lives? 

2. When we are embarrassed, how do we “save 
face’? 

3. Do you think most dishonesty results from 
an unwillingness to face consequences? Or is it 
simply a habit? 

4. How do we find meaningfulness in life? 

5. Where do you find your greatest help in 
overcoming the problems of life? 

6. How can your own church program be en- 
riched so as to help individuals meet life’s 
problems? 

7. How does Christian stewardship help you 
to avoid the stumbling blocks on the way to 
maturity? 


In CLOSING 


Review briefly the suggestions for avoiding the 
stumbling blocks to living as mature Christians. 
Such a review should challenge each individua! 
to practice these spiritual disciplines this week. 
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p——The Group in Action 


By DONALD STREETER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


At the beginning of a lesson it is a good idea to 
review the preceding discussions in the series. 
Therefore, you might recall for the class what was 
discussed during the first two sessions. 

Refresh the memory of the class on the charac- 
teristics of the mature person as pointed out in the 
first lesson. Call on two or three persons to give 
the main points of the illustrative stories they told. 

Continue your brief review with comments on 
the second lesson. Ask for the members of the class 
to quickly enumerate the basic needs of man and 
the principles which guide man in his natural 
behavior. 

Now introduce the subject matter for this lesson. 
When you made the assignment last week, you 
might well have asked your class members to 
think of illustrations of what Maves calls the 
“stumbling blocks to Christian maturity.” He lists 
“fear,” “humiliation,” “frustration,” and “pride.” 

Now ask the members of the class to divide into 
four groups to talk together on these “stumbling 
blocks.” Let the students make their own choice 
as to group. Ask each group to select a chairman. 
Ask the chairman to appoint a secretary-spokes- 
man for the group. 

Ask each chairman to conduct his discussion 
group by following these three steps: 





1. Define your term. (For example, group 1 
will define “fear.”) 

2. Give a specific instance which illustrates your 
term. For example, rationalization is a part of fear. 
Here is an example: I know a young man who 
bought a car. Late one evening he was driving 
home from his date. It was raining and the streets 
were slippery. He was hurrying, though not ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, he maintains. At an inter- 
section the traffic light changed, and the car ahead 
suddenly stopped. The young man skidded and 
smashed into the rear of the other auto. 

The local city ordinance states that whenever 
one car hits the rear of another car, the driver of 
the trailing car is at fault because he was “follow- 
ing too close.” But the young man tried to ra- 
tionalize to the judge—that the street was slip- 
pery, that he was not exceeding the speed limit, 
that the car ahead had not signaled a stop, that 
the driver ahead stopped more suddenly than he 
needed to, ete. 

3. Show how such an illustration is a stumbling 
block to Christian maturity. 

After the groups have had enough time to dis- 
cuss their term and to find an illustration and to 
discuss how it is a stumbling block, call the class 
together. Ask each secretary to give the definition 
that the group worked out. Let the secretary 
either tell the story that illustrates, or call on the 
class member whose story it is to tell it. Finally, 
ask the secretary to indicate how the group 
thought this was a stumbling block to maturity. 

You will now have spent your entire hour, and 
you will be ready to make your assignment for 
next week. 


September 25: Meet the Crises 


of Growing Up 


ea~—The Leader 


in Action 








By ALVA H. CLARK 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this final lesson of the series, you will have 
opportunity to review your goal and the progress 
that has been made toward it. It will be well to 
review for your own thinking the ideas that you 
have tried to share through your teaching. It might 
be well to reread the unit in order to pick up any 
ideas which have been slighted. 
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(World Service Sunday ) 


Especially is it necessary that you read all the 
materials in Adult Student, including the daily 
Bible readings. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Factors in growth 
II. Growth during adulthood 
A. Young adulthood 
B. Middle adulthood 
C. Later maturity 
III. Growing in grace 


To BrEcIN 


You may want to introduce the lesson by asking 
the question, What choices must adults make? As 
the group members are able to identify the several 
decisions that have to be made at every point of 
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life, you will be able to guide their thinking 
toward the necessity of balancing growing capa- 
bilities with social demands. You may wish to 
review briefly the first section of the lesson in 
Adult Student. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Factors in growth 


Point out that the power of choice is the dis- 
tinctive quality of man. It distinguishes him from 
all other creation. Since we choose the goal for 
our lives, we have the power to choose the way 
of Christ. 

Life does not move in escalator fashion. It al- 
ways presents us with crises. Always something 
unexpected is happening. As we surmount ob- 
stacles, we grow in inner strength. Indicate the 
importance of making every decision on the basis 
of the best we knew. 

You might ask the group to lift up some of the 
victories of personality achieved by persons who 
faced many handicaps. 

Life’s potential is constantly changing. These 
changes result from experiences that have al- 
ready been a part of life. 

Since others expect our actions to vary at dif- 
ferent levels of life’s progress, we prepare our- 
selves to respond accordingly. We have a tendency 
to respond as we think people expect of us. Show 
the value of having proper environmental factors 
for children, youth, and adults at each stage of 
life’s journey. 

Suggest some problems confronted by adults 
who have not matured at the proper times. Maves 
says that the youngster who does not develop some 
independence of spirit during his early years may 
never develop that independence. You may want 
to discuss this idea to see whether you take such 
an attitude. 


II. Growth during adulthood 


It may be well for you to write on the black- 
board the chief stages of adulthood. Young adult- 
hood, middle adulthood, and later maturity all 
provide their particular problems and opportuni- 
ties for growing in Christian maturity. But it is 
highly essential that we recognize the principles 
of development at each stage. 

After you have written these on the blackboard, 
you may suggest that they are sometimes called 
development “plateaus” or stages. Each stage calls 
for particular judgments, insights, and new ex- 
periences. If we understand the basic qualities 
with which we have to work, we have an oppor- 
tunity to succeed. 

The age level of your group will determine quite 
largely the stage to which you wish to devote most 
attention. It is proper for you then to choose 
among the questions listed at the end of this teach- 
ing plan, according to the group interest. You will 
want to use only those that are most pertinent and 
Stimulating. Point out the need for continued 





From Louise Price Bell 


Young adults face the need for training their children 
in Christian family living. 


Christian growth at each level of development. 

A. Young adulthood.—If your group is composed 
of young adults, this section will be very impor- 
tant. If it is composed of others, then this section 
should be treated briefly. 

Problems associated with determining one’s 
vocation loom large at this age. It is important 
to note also the emotional factors involved. Per- 
haps the group will have questions they will want 
to discuss at this point. 

The opportunities and the need for training in 
Christian family living are a major consideration. 
The greatest task of our lives needs to be met with 
a degree of preparation worthy of its importance. 

You will want to help the group think of their 
own responsibilities to the community. 

It will be helpful if you lift up the fact that all 
persons have limitations to which they must ad- 
just. We have a tendency to think that it is a 
limited few who have serious problems and that 
others are more favored than ourselves. 

You may want to ask questions such as this: 
What are the choices which young adults are 
called upon to make? After the most important 
ideas are indicated, and they have been listed on 
the blackboard, you may proceed to the question, 
What are the problems of maturity that demon- 
strate themselves to you at this point? 

Almost every group will indicate their frustra- 
tions at not finding adulthood quite as attractive 
as they had anticipated. Young people have a 
tendency to feel that all their problems will be 
solved when they become adults and are “on 
their own.” Sometimes vocational opportunities 
do not open; marriage is not working out as easily 
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Am I Growing ?* 
By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


1. Do I really want to be a growing person? 

2. Are most of the members of my family 
and my friends growing persons? 

3. Do I belong to a group or organization 
where I can learn and appreciate culture, 
like a book review club, a discussion 
group? 

4. Have I taken any special formal training 
or done systematic reading and study in 
some field this year? 

5. Have I learned any new skill in the last 
year? 

6. Have I changed any of my attitudes 
toward other poeple in the last year? 

7. Have I had a vital personal religious 

. experience during the last year? 

8. Have I been in good health? 

9. Have I looked at myself and my expe- 
riences to judge them as a whole during 
the past year? 

10. Have I done something for someone I 
love during the past week? 

11. Have I made any new friends during the 
past year? 

12. Have I met situations beyond my control 
without losing hope? 

13. Have I done any community service re- 
cently? 

14. Have I done some active church work in 
the last month? 


* Reprinted from ADULT TEACHER, September, 1949. 











as had been expected; community and group de- 
mands upon their time, energy, and talent are 
greater than they had anticipated. How will they 
respond? How can they grow in their capacity 
and willingness to serve? 

A recognition that these problems are common 
to others and an opportunity to express their 
frustrations and their longings will be of value 
to young adults. Such an experience will help 
them see some of the answers to their problems. 
You will be able to point out helpful procedures 
in the light of your own experience. Members of 
the group will help one another find solutions. 

B. Middle adulthood.—If your group is com- 
posed of persons between forty and sixty, your 
approach will major in this section. There is no 
reason for this group to talk about experiences 
which are already in the past. The decisions of 
young adulthood may be indicated in about one 
minute, as you then proceed to the question, What 
are the particular problems that confront persons 
in the middle years? 

Many responsible positions are held by persons 
at this stage of life’s experience, although most 
have reached the peak of their skills. 
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Decisions concerning the lives of others have 
to be made. Such decisions may determine for 
good or evil the lives of those persons. We ap- 
proach these experiences with great reverence. 

At the same time that we are at the peak of our 
power, and probably of income, there is normally 
a change in family responsibility. As children 
mature and leave the home, the adults find an 
abundance of time and energy suddenly available. 
It can be used for constructive purposes, or it 
may be frittered away in useless and meaningless 
behavior. 

You have an opportunity to point out that the 
values derived through all the years of experience 
lead to insights and considered judgments. It is 
possible for life to be richer, because it can be 
seen with less confusion. The perspective is good; 
the vision is far in all directions; the focus can be 
sharp and clear. 

Keeping alive a sense of worth is often a major 
problem to persons of this age. Again, the recogni- 
tion and expression of their feelings and problems 
will be helpful to the class members. As this is a 
period of peak satisfaction, so it is a period of 
exceedingly difficult adjustments. Perhaps your 
group will share their personal witness to “This 
is how I find life interesting” or “This is where 
I get the greatest joy from living.” 

You might ask the group to share their experi- 
ences on “This is what I do when I get bored.” 
Maves has provided much excellent material in 
this section. Its real value may be found only as 
each person reads it several times and thinks of 
its many implications. 

C. Later maturity.—If your group is composed 
of persons over sixty years of age, their attitudes 
will need to be considered. Life offers many 
changes and many opportunities at this point. 

One of the most delightful developments in 
churchmanship is to be found in the increasing 
opportunity provided by and for adults in later 
maturity. We have learned that the talents and 
skills of these persons can render tremendous 
service to the cause of Christ. It is important that 
these new vistas be opened to every group of 
adults in our churches. You may want to point 
out opportunities for and services rendered by 
adults in later maturity in your church or in some 
other church you know. A careful study of the 
magazine Mature Years would be helpful. It 
would also help you to develop your thinking 
for this section of the lesson. 

Increased freedom may add to one’s joy, or 
it may create boredom. It will be determined quite 
largely by one’s inner resources developed over 
many years. 

The opportunity you have here is that of 
emphasizing the positive approach to life. Often 
too much of our attention is taken up with an 
analysis of our problems with too little time given 
to the treatment. You have an opportunity in 
this class session to reverse such practices. 
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Add your suggestions to those of the group on 
how persons in later maturity may find fulfill- 
ment, deepen their faith, and discover wider 
meanings. See also the closing section of this 
lesson. 


III. Growing in grace 


Here you can pick up all the positive ideas 
which have been presented in these four lessons. 
We may strive for greater religious and spiritual 
maturity by accepting God’s opportunities, ex- 
posing ourselves to the best, setting worth-while 
goals, and seeking God’s help. Each step is exceed- 
ingly significant. None can be neglected save with 
peril to our spiritual growth. 

Further, we grow in grace by participating in 
church fellowship. Here we study together, dis- 
cuss together, worship together, play together, 
and work together. Here we find common goals 
and standards. Here we strengthen each other in 
our ideals. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the particular problems in the 
young-adult years? in the middle years? in the 
years of later maturity? How can we meet these 
problems? 

2. Are there ways in which the church could 
help us meet the crises of growing toward ma- 
turity? How? 

3. What are the things we do in order to grow 
in grace? 

4. Are there particular ideas gained from this 
series that you would like to share with the 
group? 


In CLOSING 


You will be anxious to close this lesson on a 
high spiritual note that will be a challenge for 
spiritual growth. You may suggest that together 
we have defined our goal of maturity as “personal 
adequacy to meet any crisis.” Together we have 
tried to learn why we act the way we act. 
Together we have looked at the stumbling blocks 
along the way, and we know that the way cannot 
be easy. At the same time, we have found a 
source of strength which carries us beyond the 
present level to greater achievement in our growth 
toward Christian maturity. 

We have found that God’s grace is sufficient 
for every need and that as we accept at each 
level of life’s development the gifts which he 
offers, we receive more power to render greater 
service. You will challenge the group, therefore, 
to a commitment to a steady “growing in grace”: 
“Let us make of this group the kind of fellowship 
that will be a bulwark of strength to one an- 
other.” 

You may then ask the group to share in silent 
prayer, concluded by sentence prayers of dedi- 
cation. Your own prayer of dedication will close 
this unit of study. 


p__ The Group in Action 


By DONALD STREETER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


We come today to the final lesson in this series. 
This may be a very valuable day in our lives, for 
by finding some answers to the questions Maves 
has asked in the students’ lesson material we may 
be able to plan some activities that will aid the 
members of this class and others in the church 
in their growth toward Christian maturity. 

For the assignment today you may ask the 
students to prepare some answers to the ques- 
tions raised by Maves. 

Divide the class into three groups to consider 
the three periods in adulthood when strides may 
be made toward reaching maturity: young adult- 
hood, middle adulthood, and later maturity. 

It may be that the age range of the class falls 
entirely within one of the three categories. If so, 
the entire class may wish to consider that par- 
ticular age group. Then they will act as a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

The entire discussion can center around the 
question: What can the church do for us? 
Group 1 will think of what can be done to help 
the young-adult group with their problems of 
maturity. And the same for the other two groups. 

Ask the groups to make their suggestions spe- 
cific. For example, someone may recommend 
that the church should help young businessmen 
with decisions they must make. Exactly what do 
you mean, and how would the church do it? They 
might suggest clinics on business practices, to 
be held at the church. An outstanding commu- 
nity figure might speak on some phase of business, 
such as ethics in dealing with employees, ex- 





“What Does the Kingdom of God 
Mean to Us?” 


This is the title of the study in the Adult 
Fellowship Series for October and Novem- 
ber. The October lesson titles are: 


October 2: God’s Footprints in History 

October 9: The People of God 

October 16: The Kingdom in the New Testa- 
ment 

October 23: The Kingdom: Past, Present or 
Postponed? 

October 30: Parables of the Kingdom 


A related article in the magazine section 
by Margaret T. Applegarth is titled, “Nine 
Explosive, Imperishable Words.” 
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panding the business, advertising practices, etc. 

The “lately mature” group now have time to 
relax, as Maves suggests, and perhaps to retire 
from the world’s work. For them someone might 
suggest that the church provide more in the 
way of Christian fellowship. We know the value 
of films in the education of youth. Are there films 
that would be of value to an older-age group in 
their adjustment to a period of greater leisure 
and fewer responsibilities? 

Call the class together again after some time 


Group Participation 


has been spent in discussion. Call for the sug- 
gestions which arose in the three groups. 

The class will now have considered what the 
mature Christian is like, what the stumbling 
blocks to maturity are, and what the church 
might do to help adults in making mature ad- 
justments. Have we thus discharged our obliga- 
tions? 

Perhaps a new idea has been grasped and built 
into a church activity that will aid adults in their 
growth toward Christian maturity. 


How to Build Membership 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT * 


Problem: At one time or another almost every 
group gets concerned about its size. “How can 
we get more people here who ought to learn 
what we're learning?” “Why isn’t our class grow- 
ing as fast as others?” How should a group leader 
deal with such questions? 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem 


1. When someone suggests that the group ought 
to be larger, it is always wise to ask, Why? Be- 
fore launching a membership campaign, a group 
ought to consider questions like these: What 
could a larger group do that our present group 
cannot do? If we increase our membership, what 
will we gain, and what will we lose? If we add 
new members, should we change our group ob- 
jectives? How shall we determine whom to in- 
vite as new members? 

The point is that increased membership should 
not be viewed as a good thing per se. Before a 
membership effort is made, the group should un- 
derstand clearly why they want more members 
and who these people should be. 

2. There are real risks if the group leader takes 
the initiative in increasing membership. His zeal 
can easily be interpreted as a desire to increase 
his status. This, of course, tends to put responsi- 
bility on the leader which ought better to be put 
on the group. 

3. A leader should avoid the trap of giving 
more attention to absentees than to those who 
are present. Some groups waste so much time 





1 Dr. Schmidt is project co-ordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. 
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worrying about the “people who ought to be 
here” that they lose opportunities to make their 
own group experience stimulating and produc- 
tive. This leads to more drop-outs—and a vicious 
circle is started. The major focus of every session 
ought to be “How can those of us who are here 
best use these moments to move toward our 
goals?” Reclaiming or recruiting others is a sec- 
ondary matter to the personal growth of those 
present. 

4. When a group invites new people to join, it 
should assume responsibility for absorbing and 
integrating the new members. Prior to a recruit- 
ing campaign, it would be well to spend a few 
minutes of group time on such questions as: 
What should these new people know about our 
group before they come here? What kind of prob- 
lems will a new member face, and how can we 
help him? When would be a logical time for new 
people to come in? (Obviously, they will be at a 
disadvantage if they join the group when it is 
discussing a topic on which the group members 
have a great common background.) 

5. It is usually unwise to “sell” or “pressure” 
someone to join a group. The approach might 
better be to give the prospect as accurate a 
description of the group’s purpose and program 
as possible—and then let him make a free de- 
cision as to whether or not he would like to be- 
come involved. The Christian approach is to “wit- 
ness”—to state simply, “This is the way our 
group appears to me. This is what I have gained 
from it.” 
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Cry, the Beloved Country; 4 


Verse Drama. By Felicia Komai, 
adapted from Alan Paton’s novel. 
Friendship Press, 1955. 80 pages. 
$1.50; paper, 75 cents. 


The beauty of the prose of Alan 
Paton’s novel lends itself well to 
poetry. Nothing of the beauty, 
strength, and tragedy of the story 
is lost in this format. The dramatic 
sense is, indeed, heightened. 

This story was born of a novel. 
It has been a Broadway musical 
and a movie. Now it is made ac- 
cessible for play-producing or 
play-reading. Adult groups will 
find new inspiration in this drama. 
If it cannot be produced fully, 
little of its effectiveness will be 
lost in reading the play as a group. 

The message is still there. It 
will speak to the hearts of both 
readers and hearers. 


Conquering the Seven Deadly 


Sins, by Lance Webb. Abing- 
don Press, 1955. 224 pages. $3.00. 


The seven deadly sins, first au- 
thoritatively listed by Gregory the 
Great, are pride, envy, anger, de- 
jection, avarice, gluttony, and lust. 
Dr. Webb deals with each of these 
sins, and, in the last chapter, he 
discusses anxiety and worry. 

The stage is set in the first chap- 
ter, “For Me to Live.” There is a 
discussion of Sin as the cause of 
man’s impotency and destructive- 
ness, and the sins which result. 
The Sin is misplaced love or self- 
love. “Sin according to him [Je- 
sus] is misplaced self-love seeking 
to save my own picture of the de- 
sirable in life. It is self-will refus- 
ing to accept the relationship with 
the Father and his family. It is 
self-sufficiency insisting on my 
own way and daring to believe that 
I can reach my self-chosen goals in 
my own strength.” 

The resulting sins of this sin 
are the ones dealt with in the re- 
mainder of the book. 

While Dr. Webb is willing to 
acknowledge the helpfulness of 
psychiatrists, geneticists, sociolo- 
gists, and educators, he says their 
help is not enough. In our age of 
seeking peace of mind and happy 
homes (which we think we can 
manufacture as we do automo- 
biles), we need a higher power 


that can save us from ourselves. 

The discussion of the Trinity is 
sane and simple. While we may 
mouth the words “Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit,” we do not really un- 
derstand what they mean until we 
understand what they meant to the 
early Christians. 

The deadly sins can be over- 
come by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. This may sound vague and 
meaningless to modern man, but 
Dr. Webb puts down-to-earth 
meaning into these ancient Chris- 
tian concepts. He brings modern 
man face to face with himself and 
then confronts him with the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

This book contains excellent il- 
lustrative material for teachers of 
adults. And not only that—any 
teacher who reads this book will 
have a better understanding of 
himself and those he teaches. 

Lance Webb is minister of the 
North Broadway Methodist 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


Meditations from a Prison Cell, 


by F. Olin Stockwell. The Upper 
Room, 1954. 112 pages. 35 cents. 


J. Manning Potts writes in the 
preface to this little book: “Dr. 
Stockwell had been a missionary 
in China for years before he was 
arrested by the Communists. He 
first sailed for China in 1929 and 
had been one of China’s most de- 
voted missionaries. He was ar- 
rested and put in a cell where he 
stayed for many months. Here he 
composed these meditations or de- 
votional talks, with only the help 
of Moffatt’s translation of the New 
Testament. After he had written 
them twice in prison, they were 
confiscated by the Communist of- 
ficials and he had to write them a 
third time. Fortunately the notes 
which he had jotted down on the 
borders of his New Testament were 
still there and he worked from 
them.” 

These highly personal medita- 
tions contain some deep insights 
into the Christian faith—especial- 
ly its sustaining qualities for one 
undergoing strain and stress. 

Some of the meditations are 
“Prisoner of Christ,’ “The Provi- 
dence of God,” “God-Guided Pain,” 
“Our Christian Vocation,” “Mas- 
tering Impatience.” 


The Task of Christian Education, 


by D. Campbell Wyckoff. The 
Westminster Press, 1955. 172 
pages. $2.75. 


The thesis of this book is that 
the aim of Christian education is 
to nurture the Christian life. 

The book is divided into five 
parts: 

Part One, “The Status of Chris- 
tian Education,” contains an intro- 
ductory statement and points out 
the aims of Christian education. 
The fundamental aims, according 
to Wychoff, are “that direct Chris- 
tian instruction in faith and doc- 
trine shall take place . . . that the 
Christian life be lived and that 
Christian character be built ... 
until we have so changed society 
that the very processes of our 
community living help persons to 
become Christian rather than 
stand in the way of their becom- 
ing Christian.” 

Part Two, “The Life in Christ,” 
deals with the place of the Chris- 
tian faith in today’s world. The 
Bible and the church are dis- 
cussed. Some fundamental ques- 
tions about life are raised. 

Part Three is concerned with 
“The Transformation of Person- 
ality,” which is developed through 
faith, belief, and growth in the 
Christian way of life. 

Part Four points out the spe- 
cific concerns of Christian educa- 
tion such as curriculum principles, 
new developments, needed devel- 
opments, the home, community, 
schools, leadership education, etc. 

Part Five contains conclusions. 
Wychoff touches on some deep 
philosophical and theological prob- 
lems and disposes of them a little 
too easily, yet his book is stimu- 
lating for the Christian educator 
who is interested in changing lives. 

“To lead and guide the pupil to 
the place where he may experience 
the reality of God, know some- 
thing of his will, love him, and 
serve him directly: This is our 
task. We are guides and leaders; 
we are those who have the oppor- 
tunity to lead others into an ex- 
perience that is for them a direct 
opening of the resources that God 
in Christ has for them.” 

Dr. Wychoff is the Thomas W. 
Synnott Professor of Christian 
Education at the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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~ With Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith 


THE International Lesson Annual, 1956, edited by Charles 
M. Laymon, is the new comprehensive commentary on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons. Here are the lesson texts 
in both the King James and Revised Standard Versions. Here, 
too, are explanations of the texts based on the most recent bibli- 
cal scholarship and interpretations of their meaning today; and 
specific, practical teaching suggestions and outlines. This is the 
book to give teachers the latest and most reliable information 
and materials they need to bring superior interpretation and 
understanding of the International Sunday School lessons to 
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odist Church. His latest book 
is THE LirE AND TEACHINGS OF 
Jesus. Write for our Book Talk News Bulletin! It reviews good books for your 
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